


Night is a long tor- 
ment when you can’t 
get to sleep—nerves 
taut, eyes staring into 
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about it say gives them 
relief. inoct a palm- 
ful of Absorbine Jr. on 
the back of the neck — 
in slow firm strokes. 
Then, relax for a night 


of sound slumber. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains,‘abrasions, 
‘Athlete's Foot’ 


At all druggists, $1.25. Write fora sample — 
free. W. fF. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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| Acquire LAW nights at HOME 
— the law library illus- 
trated here—written by 
outstanding law profes- 
sors — supplemented 
by lectures — cases 
—and personal tuitionby 
qualified lawyer-instruc- 
| tors, will give you law 
training by home study. 
HOUSANDS of men today, who A Most Unusual Law Library 
never intend to practice before : 7 eee 
. The basis of LaSalle law instruction is 
the bar, are studying law. a fourteen volume law library—we be- 
They realize that the law trained lieve the most remarkable set of law 
man is a leader—that law training books you have ever seen—compiled 
makes keen, clear, quick, correct think- by leading professors and authorities. 
ing—that there is a real reason why This library might well be called— 
legally trained men head many of “Law Simplified and Condensed”—for 
| America’s greatest corporations. it covers the whole basic field of law in 
| an orderly, classified and simple man- 
Practical Law Through ner. In many resident universities, the 
| : LaSalle Law Library is the reference 

} HOME STUDY work most used by students. In one of 

) the great resident law schools, fourteen 

| The heme study Law training offered sets of LaSalle’s Law Library are at 

) by LaSalle has proven itself practical the student’s disposal and constantly 

} and valuable far beyond the time and __ used. 

) money cost. Supplementing this great library, 

In certain permitted states every  %¢ lectures and personal instruction of 

3 GRRE NORE Yd the highest grade, all under a definite, 

lt oie 7 ; P | ] lving continual use of 

} examinations with high honors. peng Ase Bigwig . 

: Many of the leaders the Problem Method, where you train 
of 1935-1940 will But many, many more men, take in law by dealing with actual legal 
be determined in their LaSalle law training to use in _ problems—learn by doing the work— 
1934. Will you be business and find in it a quick, surekey not by memorizing rules. 

one of them? to progress and leadership—to the To get the whole story, you must 
avoidance of pitfalls and the picking of investigate. And the coupon below is 
the sure and certain paths of progress. _ the easy way to start that. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 467-LR CHICAGO 
CiLaw: Degree of LL.B. 172i!tstohaefalifrmatin abuse lar cxsing omer hay 
Other La Salle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success in every important phase of business. If 
more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check and mail now. 
CBusiness Ma nage ore rans 47 aha nae C P A Coaching . o Ls ng 
oe pone Emmet bowen ‘ iinaeaie English O Paper Salesmanship 
OTraffic Management O Personnel Management O Commercial Spanish OCredit and Collection 
ORailway Station Mégm't OExpert Bookkeeping OEffective Speaking Correspondence 
Name. Present Position 
Address City _ 
LaSalle E ‘on University 
' qa salle Extension University 
= THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 
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The real and amazing story of why < 
government costs what it does 3 


RACKETEERING 
IN WASHINGTON 


by Raymond Clapper, 
Washington correspondent for the 
United Press 
WITH A FOREWORD BY 


Henry Ford 


“This book should be read carefully and 
thoughtfully by every American citizen.” 
—Washington News. 


$3.00 at all book stores 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


Publishers Boston 








THE ECONOMY OF 


ABUNDANCE 
by Stuart Chase 


With the crystal clarity and con- 
summate courage which  distin- 
guished A New Deal, Chase tells 
how abundance might be distrib- 
uted and so preserved. .. . “He 
transforms economics into contin- 
uous drama.”—N. Y. Sun. $2.50 


MACMILLAN 
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A deeply understanding 1 Y ~N.Y. Times { 


“STEERER 
FOSTER 


Americas Froubamur 
Gio TASKER HOWARD 


Harry Hansen (N.Y. World- 
Telegram) says: 
“Mr. Howard has done a 
fine job . . . and deserves the 
thanks of all Americans.” 
Illustrated $3.50 § 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Ave., New York 



























Now Over 120000 Sold 


LI F E Begins At 
ewe? FORTY 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, McGraw Hill Bidg. 
New York City $1.50 at bookstores 
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Current Reading 


A Rationalized 1933 


The United States in World Af- 
fairs, by William O. Scroggs and 
Research Staff of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. Edited by Wal- 


ter Lippman. Harpers. 324 pp. $3. 


bev FIELDS are littered with interpreta- 
tions of the New Deal, while scant 
attention is being paid to its foreign re- 
lations. This deficiency is remedied by 
the appearance of the annual survey 
edited by Walter Lippmann. The book 
is essential to a proper grasp of imminent 
international problems, and it should 
draw more than usual interest with the 
shifting of the news spotlight to other 
shores by President Roosevelt’s request 
for flexible tariff authority. The year 
1933 saw monetary problems to the fore. 
Consequently the effect of America’s 
gold and silver policies on other nations 
receives primary consideration. With 
characteristic clarity Mr. Lippmann un- 
ravels the snarl of events, making it 
obvious that the laws of chance and a 
confused inconstant quality of states- 
manship guide the world’s affairs. He 
is a solid comfort to the baffled average 
man. After he has rationalized the whole 
business there seems considerably more 
hope for the country. It is the com- 
pact, expertly prepared volume which 
readers have learned to expect once a 
year from the competent hands of Mr. 
Lippmann and his associates. Essentials 
of important state papers of the year 
are given in appendices. 


Foreign Policy Formulae 


The Idea of a National Interest, 
by Charles A. Beard, with collab- 
oration of G. H. E. Smith. Mac- 
millan. 563 pp. $3.75. 


HAT Is “national interest” as spon- 

sored.in the theory and practice of 
American diplomacy? The definition, it 
appears, shifts with the changing moods 
of our national mind. Territorial ex- 
pansion was very much to the “national 
interest” when Americans wore imperial- 
istic glasses. Later commercial expan- 
sion was prosperity’s watchword, until 
a depressing wave of nationalism found 
Americans willing to adopt a “self-con- 
tained isolation” formula. But the latest 
gospels of Messrs. Roosevelt, Hull, Wal- 
lace, et al., indicate a determined effort 
to find foreign outlets for our surplus 
industry and agriculture. How inter- 
national codperation is to be worked out 
is still in the fog of the future. It is a 
timely book, furnishing a wealth of his- 
torical background and data on Ameri- 
ean foreign policy when the subject is 
capturing public interest. Perhaps the 
nature of the beast admits of a pardon- 
able degree of dryness, yet the book’s 
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scholarly dullness seems difficult to ac- 
cept from the brilliant author of “The 
Rise of American Civilization”. 


Salvaging Edison 


Thomas A, Edison, A Modern 
Olympian. By Mary Childs Ner- 
ney. Harrison Smith & Robert 
Haas. 334 pp. $3.50. 


MMORTALITY is a bad taxidermist. It in- 

variably obliterates all human charac- 
teristics and leaves an artificial super- 
automaton devoid of personality. It was 
to forestall any such stultification that 
the newest biography of Thomas A. Edi- 
son has been written. Acknowledgment is 
proudly made that he is perhaps the 
world’s greatest inventor but stress is 
laid on his fallible, lovable personality. 
In its pages a man lives; the air is blue 
as he cusses at his old secretary, Mea- 
dowcroft; and ideas grow into inven- 
tions, not born, matured from the head 
of a Jove. His prejudices and opinions, 
so vividly expressed, are a constant de- 
light to read though they may have been 
a severe trial to endure. His genius re- 
solves itself into a sublime simplicity, 
perspiring persistance, and amazing 
“horse sense.” The real Edison, thanks 
to Miss Nerney, will not be forgotten. 


Briefer Comment 


e e “THe Menace of Recovery” by 
William MacDonald (Macmillan $2.50) 
is one of the more important protests 
against the New Deal. It is critical his- 
tory—the criticism somewhat smothered 
in historical details. The menace seen 
by the author is “the reorganization of 
American society on collectivist lines, 
with the federal Government as the cen- 
tral source of authority and federal 
power the directing and compelling 
force”. The New Deal “has been both 
superficial and artificial”, he says, show- 
ing “only scattered, fragmentary and 
largely ficticious gains”. The defects 
and dangers of the various recovery 
measures, of price-fixing, process taxes, 
crop subsidies, and the surrender to or- 
ganized labor, are all examined in or- 
der. Criticism makes highly interesting 
reading, for friend and foe alike, when 
an author dips his pen in a good grade 
of vitriol. But Dr. MacDonald does not 
use that kind of ink. 


@ e@ “Your Dyrinc Dottar” is an un- 
usual pamphlet, written by Carl Fast, 
marketing counselor and economic ex- 
pert. It challenges classical and mone- 
tary theories in an authoritative way, 
opposing inflation, gold-buying, and arti- 
ficially stimulated employment. Instead, 
Mr. Fast offers valid solutions such as 
“back to the land”, lighter taxation, de- 
centralization of industry, and govern- 
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Will YOU Pay $5-0° 
for 25 to 50 ExTrRA 


Active Years of Life? 


Famous Physician who Conquered Death at 50 tells you how 
he became one of America’s most active, vital Men at 76. 





He tells how YOU ean banish Disease, gain Physical Perfec- 
tion, and add scores of Youthful Years to your Span of Life. 





You will readily see from my story, that unbelievable as it may seem, the only claim I make for my 
philosophy of “natural health through natural living habits leading to a natural immunity from 
disease”’ is that it will do for you what it has already done for me and countless others. 
say that regardless of age and, almost without exception, regardless of your present state of health, 
you can gain absolute physical perfection, a literal immunity from disease, and 25 to 50 extra active 
Here is my story. 


years of life, my own history proves it! 


I Was Dying At 50! 

Twenty-six years ago, fellow physicians said 
1 could not possibly live four months. I 
was a physical wreck, crippled with arthritis, 
dying from blood pressure and a worn-out 
heart and steadily going blind from Glau- 
coma. I had lived on the ground floor of 
my home for years to avoid almost certain 
death from the exertion of climbing stairs. 
I was a pitiful “old man” who had never 
known a well day. 
Then, a seemingly trivial incident in my 
own medical practice started me thinking. 
Had nature intended us to be physical weak- 
liags, continually harassed and ravaged by 
sickness and disease? Or had she intended 
us to have strong, healthy, disease-free bod- 
ies and been frustrated by our own dis- 
obedience to her laws? 


| Determined NOT To Give Up! 


I had, it seemed, everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. So, discarding the theories 
I had always followed as a physician, I 
began putting new ideas of my own into 
practice on my dilapidated, near-dead body. 
i Improved Immediately! 
Within a few months, I was better than I 
had been in years—approaching a state of 
well-being I had never before experienced, 
even in youth. I knew I was getting well! 
At 65, | Won $1,000 First Prize 
For Physical Perfection 
Fifteen years after I was supposed to die, 
at the age of 65, I won “Physical Culture 
Magazine’s” first prize of $1,000 for bodily 
perfection against ali comers of all ages. 





OVER 83,000 
ALREADY SOLD 
over 17,000 to 
Physicians 












Size 8 x 514 ins. 
449 pages, illus- 
trated, revised and 
enlarged edition. De 
Luxe grained Fabri- 
koid binding with title 
stamped in gold. 


APRIL, 1934 


MONEY | Please send me copy of “How To 


SATISFACTION | 
Please send cash or check with 
GUARANTEED! | orders outside U. S. A. 


Today, at 76, | Have a 35 Year Old Body 
I am active in business at least eighty-five 
hours a week. I walk ten miles a day, and 
can run five miles in forty-seven minutes. 
On the lecture platform, I repeatedly dem- 
onstrate that I can do anything the average 
twenty-two year old can do, and do it bet- 
ter. Yet, notwithstanding my tremendous 
physical and mental  activity—walking, 
lecturing and writing seven days a week— 
I never holiday and literally newer tire. 
During the past 26 years, I have not had 
a single hour’s sickness and only two colds, 
the last over twenty years ago. Vital tests 
used by insurance companies actually rate 
me aman of 35, 


My Teachings Have Helped Thousands 
If space permitted, I could tell you of 
scores of cases among my followers every 
bit as unbelievable as my own. I could 
cite thousands more where the generally 
run down or mildly sick quickly gained 
rejuvenation and new health by following 
my teachings. I could quote thousands 
more letters like those at the right ac- 
claiming my book “How To Be Always 
Well” as the greatest health philosophy 
ever formulated. 


My Secrets Are Yours in a 
Remarkable Book 


If you are sick or below par, or even if 
you are entirely well, my book will open 
an entirely new vista of life. If you are 
interested in your full, abundant share of 
zestful vitality, if you are interested in in- 
suring mental and physical keenness far 
beyond those years generally considered “old 
age,” it holds the key you are looking for. 
What’s more, it does not call for radical 
or impractical changes in your living habits 
—nor for the use of drugs, medicines or 
health apparatus. The trivial $5.00 cost is 
all you pay to learn and apply my proven 


SD 6 ate eee cane mee ame 


(Dept.62) JACKSON BUILDING, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


JACKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


Be Always Well” 

.... 1 enclose $5 deposit which 
represents payment in full if 
decide to keep it. 

....-I will deposit $5 plus few 
cents postage with postman on 
delivery. 

In either case, it is distinctly un 
derstood that my $5 will be re 
funded if I return the book for any 
reason within 7 days after I 
receive it. 


When I 





Robert G. Jackson, M.D., the man 


who refused to die. Does he look 76 
years old? Would you suspect that 
over a quarter-century ago he was 
given less than four months to live? 
His philosophy has shown thous- 
ands the way to radiant, abundant 
health, just as it will show YOU the 
way if you will read his book with 
an open mind. 





What Other Doctors Say 
(Names furnished on request) 


“Anyone who will adopt your methods will get your 
results.” ‘‘No doubt, if every child were brought up 
according to your plan, disease, poverty and crimi- 
nality would disappear.”’ “More good out of it than 
any book I have read” “Gladly recommend it to 
patients.” ‘No other book so challenges unthinking 
living habits and presents vital truths.”’ ‘“‘Know your 
teachings are right.” ‘I do not believe we have 
another book which contains such ethical and moral 
precepts together with such keen analytical treat- 
ment.” “To the sick this book is what a life-line is to 
a drowning man.” “Consider it the finest book of its 
kind.” 
What readers say: 


“My copy would be priceless if I could not get an 
other.” ‘Am following its teachings and benefiting 
accordingly.” ‘The most practical book of its kind I 
have ever read.” “Have not read anything that so 
interests me for yvears.”’ “The correct theory on the 
whole health scheme.” 











secrets for a complete defense against dis- 
ease, fatigue and premature death. 


Prove Its Value Without Risking a Cent 


I do not ask you to decide whether or not you 
actua!ly want to own ‘“‘How To Be Always Well” 
until you have had an opportunity to examine it. 
Just use the coupon below to request your copy. 
Look it over leisurely for a week—read parts of 
it or all-of it. Then, if it doesn’t sell itself to you, 
if you don’t consider it well worth $50, $100 or even 
$500, instead of the actual $5.00 it costs, return 
it and we will refund your deposit of the purchase 
price without question. 

You may be only skeptically interested, but send 
for ‘‘How To Be Always Well” anyway. Remem 
ber, there’s absolutely no obligation on your part. 
Remember, too, that every hour’s delay is precious 
So clip the coupon and mail it NOW. 


JACKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
D 62 Jackson Bidg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Now. .. fitted to the very 


latest needs of Ambitious Men 






The man who wants to win a permanent place in this new 
business world needs wp-to-date information. The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, which has brought greater security to 
more than 400,000 men in business, brings its famous Course 
of business training to you in up-to-date form. You can get 
the full story without obligation by asking for the new book 
“What a Business Man Must Know Today.” Send for it now. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

















Alexander Hamilton Institute 
734 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
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at home 
—at a fraction of the usual cost 


EW aeveiopments in business are cre- 

ating many new fields and tremen- 
dously broadened opportunities for men 
who know accounting. Train yourself 
now in spare time for these attractive 
new openings. 
Learn by proved method, with identical lecture 
notes, practice sets, problems, and solutions de- 
veloped by Northwestern University and used in 
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On Easy Terms 


Only 10°a Day 


w Price—Standard 
4-row ke: beat iid Guar- 
trial 








over a hundred colleges. ye oe graded a anteed. Sent on 10 
for systematic home study, from elementary to ad- IN 

vanced accounting, including costs, audits. Thou- Send SENSATIONAL BARGAINS |S abiked G 
sands have learned this practical, low cost way; bids Sk alipat 34 wile Gere icles. Pasar ployee may one 









splendid C.P.A. preparation. 


Send for this FREE BOOKLET : 
Fill in and mail the coupon below for J; 
free booklet, ‘‘How to Train for New — 
Opportunities in Accounting,’’ with 
full details of this great course and 


easy terms of payment. No sales- BECOME AN EXPERT 


men will call. Write now. .f fe 
v i. 
We ee Mail ThisFou CE 5 
® The Ronald Press Company u 
@ Dept. M 781, 15 E. 26th St., New York, N. Y. g 


Executive Accountan' MY by n $3.0 000 to $15,000 a year. 


International Typewriter Exch. 33%ag4°"ehieat’s 









































g Send me free booklet giving full information about g Thousands of firms ened pth Certified Public Account. 

use for Home Study of the Complete Accounting ants in the U. 3 Gr gece tom, Os at Some fa © eo mae forC.P.A. 

@ Course developed at Northwestern U niversity. & epics ae ex =o 

nnnecessary. Personal {raining Undersupervision of s 5, 

SUNG Sissons 6a 5e2v beeen seuneiven bonkiews caeesan | ° A santo. MWrits 
t Cw TTT Leer ree eee Tre Te g for free book. °* Accountancy, the Profession thet Fazs. 

City State LaSalle Extension University, Dept.467-H, Chicago 
lett eles hhh ped IE Ae tite Aiptethcle et ent Soi The School That Has Trained Over 1,200 C. PLA. 








Man Can Now Use 


Strange Inner Power 












New and Revolutionary Teaching you everything you want without physical effort. 
ray x He further proves that this power is not limited 
eveals Secret of Happiness and to a fortunate few, but is latent in every human 






ys . rs . being regardless of training, education or environ- 
Financial Success Without ment. He convinces the reader that this secret key 
Physical Effort is so simple to understand and to apply that it is 

. amazing that no one has found it before. 

The author offers for a limited time to send 
you this amazing lecture free of cost or obliga- 
tion. It explains’ how you may receive this train- 
ing which reveals a ing in your own home, and reveals the astounding 
strange inner power so Secret, which, mastered, can enable you within the 
dynamic and forceful next few months to increase your 
that it can carry man to pr gon gti attract ef friends F p F E 

. and make your visions of achieve- 
complete happiness, ment, health and happiness come ‘Key to Your 


health and _financial_ suc- 
cess, is told in. a 5000. true. Mail the coupon for free copy. Inner Power” 


word lecture, “Key to 
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cently compiled by Yogi | Psycho-Logie Institute | 

Alpha, _ internationally ‘ Ae r 

known psychologist and philosopher. - | Dept. 41-B, Box 98, San Diego, Calif. | 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK 


mental economy—‘whether we are pro- 
capitalists, socialists, syndicalists, or 
communists at heart”. Extremely inter- 
esting. (Carl Fast & Staff, N. Y. C., 25 


cents). 


@ @ Wine is a timely topic, and an 
entertaining little book has appeared on 
the subject—“How the Modern Hostess 
Serves Wine”. It is a practical hand- 
book, complete with menus, recipes, and 
table settings, fully illustrated. This in- 
formative book, edited by Blake Ozias 
and by George Brandt (dramatic editor 
of the Review or Reviews) should prove 
exceedingly useful in the revival of a 
lost art. (Epicurean Press, 29 pp. $1). 


@ e@ “Recent PouiticaL THouGHT” is by 
Francis W. Coker, Yale governmental 
authority. Socialism, democracy, fas- 
cism, state intervention in private mat- 
ters, and a wide va:iety of “isms” are 
treated with full detail. A volume of 
the Century Political Science Series, it 
is published by Appleton-Century (573 
pp. $4). The book is profound, yet read- 
able and informative, furnishing a lavish 
background to our troublous times. 


@ e So tone as the bias of historians 
rests on the past, as it always will, newly 
discovered documentation will reveal ob- 
scured truths, and furnish ample rea- 
son for playing famous dramas over again 
with new lighting and altered readings 
of familiar lines. Such is the genuine 
excuse of Pierre Gaxotte for his “Louis 
XV and His Times” (Lippincott, $5). 
Heretofore historians have not seen be- 
yond the evils which foredoomed the 
monarchy’s overthrow. Mr. Gaxotte, 
while not denying the period’s frivolity 
and corruption, sees it as one of great 
commercial expansion. His is a glowing 
account of a grand era of pre-crash pros- 
perity; and the spirit of Louis XV ought 
to congratulate itself on having been so 
fortunate as to fall into the hands of 
such an entertaining and honest crafts- 
man. Especially recommended to read- 
ers who think that history is dull. 


@ @ WuiLE MANy volumes have de- 
picted various phases of the broad char- 
acter of Robert E. Lee, none has at- 
tempted a rounded biography of his en- 
tire career, a codrdination of West 
Pointer, Civil War leader, and university 
president. This monumental task is now 
honorably acquitted by Robert W. Win- 
ston. It is a comprehensive study, rich 
in hitherto unpublished letters and docu- 
ments, alive with personal anecdotes of 
the great Confederate General’s every- 
day life. (Morrow, 428 pp. $4). 


@ e¢ Tue 1934 edition of the “Political 
Handbook of the World”, edited by 
Walter H. Mallory, has made its annual 
appearance. The book is an invaluable 
compendium of facts about nations, polit- 
ical parties and platforms, and world 
magazines and newspapers, designed for 
handy reference. ,To the politically- 
minded, it is a source of unbounded joy. 
The book is issued as usual by the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations and published 
by Harpers. ($2.50). 


@ @ Sean O’Faorain’s “A Nest of 
Simple Folk” is a novel, but it also is 
the chronicle of the life and ways of 
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Great new 1873-page handbook of 
modern practice gives information you 
need to handle, promptly and ex- 
pecy. any situation from simple 
ookkeeping to higher accounting. 
Records and systems, working proce- 
dures, analysis and controls, forms, 
reports, audits, etc. complete—33 big 
sections in one handy volume for desk 
or brief case—the famous 
ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 
Widely used by executives, credit men; 
banks—over 120,000 copies bought. 
Nothing else like{t at any price. Best 
opinion on all angles—legal, financial, 
banking, accounting. Editorial Board 
of over 70 experts. Content would 


section, free, with full details and 

low cost of this great Handboox. 
— oe cee eee (1/011 This Form) = == == 
Dept. M-759 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. i 
Please send me, without charge, the 32-page sample 
section of the Accountants’ Handbook with full I 
information about this book and its low cost. | 
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New York City, or 
921 Marshall Field 
Annex, Chicago 
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country folk in the southwest of Ireland 
between 1854 and 1916. The two families 
chiefly concerned—three generations of 
them—go through the inevitable round 
of birth, marriage, and death, in the 
manner of poor farmers. The book is 
full of keen characterization and beauti- 
ful prose. The author was once a stu- 
dent at Harvard and is now a teacher 
at County Wickloe. Acclaimed for his 
first book, “Midsummer Night Madness”, 
he is now a member of the Irish Acad- 
emy of Letters, and one of the creative 
lights of the Irish Free State. Read this 
book for a better understanding of the 
Irish situation. (Viking, $2.50). 


e @ A NEW WEEKLY publication has 
made its appearance—The Fact, edited at 
Yorktown Heights, New York. It is a 
reference compendium of news events 
and statistics under a wide variety of 
topics. The source of each item is given 
to enable the reader to seek more com- 
plete information on any given subject. 
(Agriculture, Argentina, armaments, 
Austria, automobiles, aviation, beverages, 
Bolivia, bonds, and business fluctuations 
covered the a’s and b’s in one particular 
issue; while wages, war debts, and wheat 
constituted the final w’s.) Edited by 
Gerhard Hirschfeld and Henry Schmidt 
Jr., the yearly subscription cost is $10. 
So thorough a news index is well worth 
the price of admission. The Fact is 
unique in its field in this country. 


@ ¢@ Epwin C. Hit, one of America’s 
best known newspapermen and a famil- 
iar voice to radio fans, offers between 
covers a selection of his colorful remi- 
niscences entitled “The Human Side of 
the News”. The tales, which range into 
the past as well as to far places, have 
an astonishing trick of reading them- 
selves aloud in Mr. Hill’s vibrant radio 
voice (Walter J. Black, $1). 


@ @ Names are a thrilling study, and 
two valuable books have recently ap- 
peared on the subject. A “Dictionary 
of Given Names”, by Flora Haines Loug- 
head, is of exceptional interest, for few 
Americans know how their “handles” 
have been derived (Arthur H. Clark 
Co., Glendale, Cal., 384 pp. $5) The “In- 
ternational Book of Names”, by C. O. 
Sylvester Mawson, is “a dictionary of 
the more difficult proper names in litera- 
ture, history, philosophy, religion, art, 
music, and other studies; together with 
the official form and pronunciation of the 
names of present-day celebrities and 
places throughout the world, with post- 
war geographical changes duly incor- 
porated”. Mr. Mawson has compiled 
ably. (Crowell, 308 pp. $2). 


e @ A summary of the research find- 
ings of Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., an 
organization founded by Edward A. Fi- 
lene, and its recommendations for 
security market legislation, is offered for 
popular taste under the title, “Stock 
Market Control” (Appleton-Century, 209 

$2). Complicated market transac- 
tions are reduced to simple economics. 
The organization’s survey tosses some 
bald facts and highly interesting com- 
ment into the current controversy over 
alleged trading abuses such as _ short 
selling, pool operations, and unethical 
conduct of specialists. 
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head rie 4-34, 15 East 45th Street, New York 


Wealth That at One Time 
Belonged to the Government 
Can Now Be Yours 


Our Nation's Life Told by 27 Presidents 
ge George Washington to Woodrow Wilson, 
fa ear E of the nation for 128 years is here 
tord 27 Presidents—each one of whom, at the 
moment he wrote, was the best-informed man 
in the United States. The President is sores 
by the Constitution to render once each year 
to Congress upon the State of the 

Nation. Besides these 128 chapters of history, 
this splendid set of ks contains all the in- 
— + gl. and other vitally important 
peeches and of the Chief Executives. 


“PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES AND 
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Privately printed books on_ Secret 
Memoirs, Phallic Religions, Sophisti- 
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free descriptive literature. 
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How to Save’ 


How to Save’J[* to*2* 


on Every Book You Buy through the 
DousBLieDay One Doitar Book CiLus 


Here is the remarkable new plan that is saving money for 
thousands of booklovers in every part of the country! No mat- 
ter how many books or how few you may wish, FREE MEM- 
BERSHIP in the new Doubleday One Dollar Book Club en- 
titles you to books on the Club list originally published at $2.00 
to $3.50—books you really want, when you want them—for 


ONLY a Dollar each! UMMM 






















OULD YOU TOO like to save from $1 t 
$2.50 or even more on a good book 
whenever you yourself decide you 


oO () 
want it? 
For a limited time we can still offer 
you a FREE MEMBERSHIP in the y Yy 
Doubleday One Dollar Book Club. y ; : 
This Membership will entitle you to obtain— M E M BF R 7&7, 


FOR ONLY $1 EACH—books that were 
Costs Nothing to Join; y ol 


originally published at $2 to $3.50! You 
pay no enrollment fee and no dues. You are 
No Dues or Fees; hs vie , 
Take as FEW Books j hristop orleys 
Great Book. 


not obliged to buy a book every month. And 
as You Want 
! ” 
7, HUMAN BEING 


you do not have to agree to buy any particu- 
This great book, now offered to Club Members 
tor only ONE DOLLAR, has already become one 
















booklovers found out that it would save them 

$12 to $30 and even more, they rushed to ac- 

cept this offer!: Consequently, this “One Dol- 
lar’? Club has—in a remarkably short time—be- 
come a tremendous success. 


How this Common-Sense 
Plan Saves You Money 


Each month, if you wish, the postman will 
put into your hands a book that was originally are SURE 
published at anywhere from $2 to $3.50, or even on want 
more. 7” —= an ae hae gl ee per $1 for a book 
to your knowledge of the world’s great people. iginally published at fr four 

It may be a fascinating book of Travel, Ad- aoe le anna cm two to !o 


venture, or History told with modern freshness. 
You Take Only the 
















lar number of books. 
How much can this FREE MEMBER- 
SHIP actually save you? When over 81,000 
of the best-loved books by the famous author of 
‘«Where The Blue Begins,’ ‘Thunder on the Left,” 
“Parnassus on Wheels,”” and many other 
works which have delighted thousands of readers. 
Of the overwhelming acclaim accorded HUMAN 
BEING, there is space here to quote only a few 


It may be an outstanding work of Fiction. At ayeteal’ veutowse 


any rate, it will be a book carefully chosen for 


interest, permanent value, and literary excel- 
lence. In recent months, for example, members 
have received books by such famous authors 
as H. G. Wells, John Drinkwater, W. Somerset 
Maugham, Ellen Glasgow, William McFee, and 
other great modern writers. 

Every k is a high-grade volume—an 
ORIGINAL EDITION or an edition identical 
with the original, handsomely clothbound, well 
printed on excellent paper. “HUMAN BEING” 
by Christopher Morley, for example, is a 350- 
page book beautifully bound in rich tan linen, 
tastefully stamped in gold, with a two-color 
title page. 

You pay nothing to the postman when the 
book is delivered to you. And you have paid 
nothing at all in advance. THEN you examine 
the book, look it through, and judge whether or 
not you want to keep it. If you DO decide you 
want it, are sure you will enjoy it, and wish to 
make it a permanent part of your growing li- 
brary—then you merely send the Club $1 plus 
the few cents postage charge. You pay only $1 
for a book you personally have judged and 











Books You Want 


Now, on the other hand, suppose you 
do NOT wish the book. Then you may 
return it, and pay nothing. Or, if you 
care to, you may buy (for only one dol- 
lar) any one of the other books listed 
and described in the Monthly Bulletin 
—all of which were originally published 
at $2.00 to $3.50. Or you may take no 
book at all, if that is your wish! In 
any event you pay for no book until 
you are sure you want it—and if you 
TAKE nothing you PAY nothing! 

Furthermore, you may discontinue 
your membership entirely at any time 
you wish. Surely no plan could be more 
liberal! Surely, when it offers an oppor- 
tunity to save anywhere from $12 to 
$30 a year or even more, depending on 
the number of books you yourself decide 
you want, this FREE MEMBERSHIP 
= worth taking advantage of at 
once 





















“it is a glorious book 
. » « Wise and under- 
standing; a sweet and 
bitter book. It has a 
touch of God in it, and 
the devil. It has all New 
York in it, and most of 
America.”’"—Edna_ Ferber 


“By his own special 
brand of word - magic, 
Morley has indeed ‘Caught 
a human being in the act 
of being human’.’’—New 
York World-Telegram . 

“it impresses one as 
the ripest and most full- 
flavored of his books. 
There are side - splitting 
pages on the publishing 
business, picturesque 
pages on the show busi- 
ness, and understanding 
pages on the human busi- 
ness.’’—T'he Nation 


“Page after page of 
utter joy. HUMAN BE- 
ING. is everything that 
all his admirers have 
claimed for Christopher 





brilliance and allure.”’— 
Chicago Tribune 

“A novel rich and wise 
and salty beyond any- 
thing the author has yet 
written—the observations 
are acute, the episodes 
enchanting, the portraits 
unforgettable.’””’ — Sutur- 
day Iteview of Literature 


“One of the best of 
the season’s books .. . 
one of the wisest, witti- 
est, most penetrating vol- 
umes that has been writ- 
ten in years.”—?Richmond 
Times-Dispatch 

“How well and affec- 
tionately he knows his 
way about in the human 
heart!""—New York Her- 
ald Tribune 


“Once in a very tong 
while someone writes a 
book so pointed, and so 
well aimed that it pierces 
the heart. Morley has 
written one of those rare 
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FREE TRIAL—Send No Money 


Will you accept a FREE MEMBERSHIP in 
the Doubleday One Dollar Book Club? Will you 
TRY this service FREE? Examine ‘Human 
Being” by Christopher Morley as an example of 





'7 Reasons Why 
| IT WILL PAY YOU TO JOIN 
| 1 It costs you NOTHING 


to join. You pay NO 
monthly or yearly ‘‘dues.”’ 









2 ou ge tot nave tase || the worthwhile books the Club gives its members DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB R 
you wish to. for only $1 each. Unless you are delighted with den City, N. Y 
You do not have to buy “Human Being” as a book—and as a book value i Dept. 734, Garden City, : y 
| any particular number of —the trial costs you nothing, places you under no Parad acatel sales Ecalt cal ol Cicadas Deena iva: eneli be) eae ecsale el 


| books. : ; A 
4 You SAVE $1 to $2.50 or Aen eae ae 
more on every book you Simply send the coupon now, without money. We 
= ea Sica ceo will send you “Human Being” postage prepaid. Then 
| Ss BEST SELLERS—or examine and read it. If you like it—keep it and we 
books whose permanent will bill you at the special Club price of $1, plus the 
| value and _ enjoyability smal! ten cent postage charge. Each month, then, you 
| make oo well worth will have the privilege of examining the monthly se- 
— ae F : ho o ex- lection before you remit for it. But if “Human Being”’ 
6 amine EVERY book be- (or any other book later on) does not appeal to ycu— 
fore you decide whether return it and pay nothing. Youtake norisk, But act 
you wish to keep it. AT ONCE while this FREE MEMBERSHIP OFFER 
Me Pg euik un is still open! Mail the coupon—without money— 
conten the coupon NOW. now! DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK 
ae CLUB. Dept. 734, Garden City. N. Y. 


month the Monthly Bulletin and the book selected, commenc- 

ing with HUMAN BEING, by Christopher Morley. I will examine each 
Book Selection for three days and if I decide to keep it, I will send you the 
Club price of $1.00 plus the small postage charge of ten cents. If I do not like 
it, I will return it to you, in which case I am to have the privilege of choosing 
an alternative book, if I wish, from the list in the Bulletin. I am not obligated 
as a Club Member in any way except to pay for the books which I decide to 
keep, I am to be free to discontinue membership at any time I wish. 


| 
| 
| 
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What Readers 
Are Saying About 


Roger Shaw's 
New Book 


* * 


I'l seems exceedingly timely and | 

congratulate you onit. I have read 

it with interest. 

—Frank Simonds, Exper! on Foreign 
yyw 


1 SPENT last evening reading 
your book and I found it extremely 
interesting, sound and informative 
You have compressed into a few 
pages an enormous amount of ma 
terial without losing any of the es 
sentials. 

—T: alcott Powell, Editor of Indian- 
apolis ‘**Times" 


THE book supplies me with data 
concerning the French Commune 
which I have been looking for of late 
in vain. It was most opportune. 
—Philip Marshall Brown, Professo 

of International Law, Princeton 

University 


A fascinating account of some ot 
the ways by which civilization ar- 
rived at its present status. In the 
175 pages, Mr. Shaw sketches twenty 
of the social, economic, and po 
litical revolutions which have moved 
the world forward during the past 
2000 years. It is a book to read at a 
sitting—and rise up wiser and with 
renewed faith in humanity. 
—Edwin O. Grover, Professor 0 

Books, Rollins College 


SPLENDID book! 
—Richard T. Ely, President, In 
stitute for Economic Research, Inc 


I WISH I could honestly say that 
every book of the many which 
come to my desk repays my reading 
as this book does. Not merely has it 
complied with the promise inherent 
in the title and made it possible for 
us busy men to get a quick and ac- 
curate view of the representative 
revolutions of the past, but more 
important—if possible—is the ser- 
vice rendered at this extraordinary 
time in furnishing a background 
which every newspaper _ fez ader 
needs for an understa anding of what 
is going on in the world. 

—Rev. Lyman Powell, author and 

New York clergyman 


WELL turned-out and done with 


the appropriate style 
—Lothrop Stodd: rd: political author 


THE “Handbook of Revolutions” 
presents a readable popular sketch 
of the radical changes in life and 
thought caused by upheavals of men 
and minds. It shows how violence, 
nature and = circumstances have 
operated to create leaders and led in 
the struggle to make this world a 
pleasanter place. Skilfully con- 
necting bygone events with present- 
day issues, it emphasizes how per- 
sistent have been the efforts of 
human kind throughout the ages to 
better conditions by whatever means 


that _,promise succe Ss. 
of History, Columbia University 


THE book was so interesting that 
1 gulped it down at one mez al with 
out rising. 
—Oscar Newfang, author of books on 
world politics 


IT has got me all agog. I think ic 
is exceptionally well done, most in- 
teresting and should have a large 
circulation. 


—Frederick Tilney, New York 
physician 
WELL worth doing! 


—Dr. Joseph S. Ames, President 
Johns Hopkins University 


IT is especially valuable as a ready 
reference volume, not only for the 
popular constituency, but also for 
anyone making a study of the sub- 
ject for purposes of comparing mo- 
tives and methods of the ever- 
present revolutionary spirit in man- 
kind. 

—Rev. Charles S. Macfarland. 
General Secretary Emeritus, Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America 


1 CONGRATULATE the autho: 
on the very clever scheme of the 
book 
—David S. Muzzey, Professor 9, 

American History, Columbia Uni- 

versily 


ORIGINALITY 1s rare, and in 
this respect and in treatment, Roger 
Shaw has excelled. 1e book is 
now in the hands of the history 
teacher of our school who cannot fail 
to make effective use of it. 
—Walter B. Gage. Headmaste: 


Hackley School, Tarrytown. N. Y¥ 
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THIS IS A YEAR OF REVOLUTIONS! 
World tides of Bolshevism and Fascism are 
running stronger. 
era under a doomed form of civilization? Scar- 
let flags, embattled farmers and dollar diplomacy 
are by no means modern. Here is a terse, bril- 
liant book (written by the foreign editor of the 
‘Review of Reviews’’) that is stirring up com- 
ment in all walks of life (see the excerpts from 
letters, at left). 
grasp the significance of current political trends. 








Roosevelt and Russia have made Americans 
‘revolution conscious 
constitutes a revolution. 
lution. 
own notions align you with Fascism? 
know that most capitalists are socialists at 
heart? The whys and wherefores of reigns of 
terrors and headsmen’s axes make a book you 
will not lay down until you have read it through. 


Into this single volume, Shaw has compressed 
the essentials of twenty of history’s important 
revolts against tyranny and oppression; against 
bigotry, privileged classes, dominating parents, 
and a selfish male sex. He discovers six kinds of 
revolution: (1) national, (2) bourgeois, (3) pro- 
letarian, (4) religious, (5) sex, and (6) palace 
intrigue. 
tant upheavals that have shaped the destinies of 
mankind. 


Roger Shaw’s up-to-the-minute HANDBOOK 
OF REVOLUTIONS is hot off the press. 
serve your copy with the convenient coupon be- 
low, and secure a first edition while they last, 
picturesquely 
bound in flaming red, stamped in gold. 
Pin a $1 bill to the coupon. 
return book in 5 days. 
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Are WE living in a doomed 


It enables the average man to 


”, yet the NRA in no sense 
Evolution is not revo- 


Would you be surprised to find your 
Do you 


It is a fascinating digest of the impor- 


Re- 


illustrated, attractively cloth- 


If not delighted, 
Your $1 will be refunded. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION, 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York, 

Reserve a first-edition copy of Roger Shaw’s HANDBOOK OF 
REVOLUTIONS for me. I am enclosing one dollar (cash, 
check or money-order). If not delighted, I may return the book 
within 5 days and you will refund my money. 
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March of Events 


Continued from page 45 





lars of preferred stock, and PWA funds 
are used to purchase its 1 million in 
common stock. Representatives of State, 
Treasury, Commerce, and Agricultural 
departments are among its trustees. 


A TARIFF war between Great Britain 
and France is marked (February 12) by 
the effective date for retaliatory British 
tariffs against French goods, and by the 
denunciation by France—giving three 
months’ notice—of the trade and mari- 
time treaties of 1882 and 1926. 


TuHat Export-Import Bank to foster 
trade with Russia is to become three 
banks, according to announcement at 
the White House (February 26). One 
of the others is to promote trade with 
Cuba, and the third with other coun- 
tries. George N. Peek heads all three. 


TARIFF power transferred from Con- 
gress to the President, so that he may 
negotiate reciprocal trade agreements as 
an essential step in the emergency pro- 
gram of national recovery, is requested 
in a message to Congress (March 2). 


THREE members of the President’s 
cabinet appear before the House Ways 
and Means Committee (March 8) to sup- 
port his request for presidential au- 
thority to negotiate tariff agreements. 
These men are: Secretaries Hull (State), 
Wallace (Agriculture), and Roper (Com- 
merce). All plead, in effect, that con- 
cessions are necessary to increase for- 
eign purchasing power. 


A SECOND export-import bank, to fi- 
nance trade with Cuba, is established 
by executive order (March 9). Its com- 
mon stock of $250,000 is to be subscribed 
by the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce out of PWA funds; 
its preferred stock of $2,500,000 presum- 
ably is to be supplied by the RFC. 


Import restrictions, or “quotas”, on al- 
coholic beverages are removed (March 
10) for May and June, in an effort to re- 
duce prices to the consumer and prevent 
a return of the bootlegger. 


Air-Mail Troubles 


The Army flies the air mail 
. . + but encounters bad luck. 


Pcsrmasren-General Farley writes to 

Senator Black, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee investigating air-mail and 
ocean-mail contracts (February 14), ex- 
plaining his cancellation of air-mail 
agreements on the ground that they were 
secured, in 1930, by “conspiracy or collu- 
sion” and not by competitive bidding. 


THE Senate imposes jail sentences, ten 
days, upon William P. MacCracken, Jr, 
attorney, and L. H. Britten, airway of- 
ficial, for contempt in removing or per- 
mitting removal of correspondence un- 
der Senate subpoena (February 14). Mr. 
MacCracken appeals but Mr. Britten 
elects to serve his sentence. 
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Tue President writes to the chairman 
of the Senate’s postal committee (March 
7), suggesting new air-mail contracts 
without understandings that would pre- 
vent competitive bidding. He would ban 
companies whose officers obtained old 
contracts “under circumstances contrary 
to good faith”, and makes other sugges- 
tions that would tend to break up large 
units of the aviation industry, especially 
forbidding connection between air-mail 
transport and aircraft manufacturing. 


Tue loss of ten fliers since the army 
took over the air-mail on February 20 
shows far too high a ratio of accidents, 
declares President Roosevelt (March 
10). He orders the carrying of air mail 
stopped “except on such routes, under 
such weather conditions, and under such 
equipment and personnel conditions” as 
will insure against fatal accidents. 


War Scares 


Attempts to limit armies and 
navies yield to other attempts 
to increase them—always for 
defense! 


Tz Unitep States replies (February 
19, published March 2) to the British 
memorandum on disarmament dated 
January 29, expressing sympathy and 
hoping that a successful resumption of 
discussions may be brought about. 


THE naval replacement bill passes the 
United States Senate, 65 to 18 (March 
6), authorizing a strengthening of the 
navy to treaty standards but appropriat- 
ing no money. It provides for one 15,000- 
ton airplane carrier, 99,200 tons of de- 
stroyers, 35,530 tons of submarines, and 
an unnamed number of aircraft. House 
approval was on January 30. 


BritTatn’s Parliament receives from the 
Admiralty (March 6) a program calling 
for four cruisers and the largest naval 
appropriation since 1928. 


FRANCE’S naval program is approved 
by the naval committee of the Chamber 
(March 6). There is to be a 26,000-ton 
battleship, two submarines, a destroyer, 
and aircraft. 


Betcium’s Premier, Count de Brogue- 
ville, discussing measures to prevent 
German rearmament (March 7), men- 
tions: (1) a preventive war, with the 
remedy worse than the disease; (2) an 
appeal to the League Council, with Britain 
and Italy sure to vote against that 
method. The alternative is guarantees to 
compensate for German rearmament. 


FRANCE proposes, in a declaration of 
the Foreign Office (March 9), to have 
“an air fleet of the first magnitude”. 


Governments Abroad 


A new king in Europe; a new 
kingdom in Asia. These are 
high spots in the foreign news. 


ANDINO, long sought by American 
marines as rebel leader during their 
occupation, is seized and executed by 
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national guardsmen after dining with 
Nicaragua’s President (February 21), 
who repudiates the affair. 


OpTiMIsM reigns in France as_ the 
Chamber votes, 469 to 123, blanket power 
to the new Premier Doumergue (Febru- 
ary 22). The ministry undertakes not 
to devaluate the franc and not to cut 
salaries of government employees. 


Leopotp III, thirty-two years old, as- 
cends the throne of Belgium (February 
23) as he takes the oath before Parlia- 
ment. He succeeds his father, Albert I, 
killed in a mountain-climbing accident. 


Henry Pu Y1 becomes first Emperor 
of Manchukuo (March 1), taking the 
name Kang Teh. At twenty-eight it is 
his second throne, for he was ruler of 
China at two and abdicated at five. 


Obituary 


Charles R. Flint, 84. A pioneer in the 
consolidation of industrial units into 
large corporations. February 12. 

William Travers Jerome, 74. Famous 
anti-Tammany district attorney elected 
on a reform ticket in 1901. February 13. 

William E. Humphrey, 71. Former 
Representative in Congress from Indiana; 
recently a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission. February 14. 

Melvin A. Traylor, 55. President of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
widely endorsed as a presidential candi- 
date in 1932. February 14. 

Charles P. Coady, 70. Representative 
in Congress from Maryland 1913-1921. 
February 16. 

Albert I, King of the Belgians, 58. 
Succeeding his father in December 1909, 
King Albert led his country into war in 
August 1914, to preserve its neutrality. 
February 17. 

James Butler, 79. Founder of a chain 
of grocery stores. February 20. 

Joseph L. Hooper, 56. Representative 
in Congress from Michigan since 1925. 
February 22. 

Sir Edward Elgar. England’s greatest 
composer. February 23. 

Sam Lloyd, 60. Famous for his puz- 
zles. February 23. 

Corse Payton, 66. A generation ago a 
widely known actor and producer of 
low-priced comedy and drama. Feb. 23. 

John J. McGraw, 60. For thirty years 
manager of the “Giants”, New York Na- 
tional League baseball team, winning 
first or second place twenty-two times. 
February 25. 

Henry Churchill King, 75. President 
emeritus of Oberlin February 27. 


Marquess of Aberdeen, 86. Governor, 


General of Canada (1893-98) and Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1905-15). March 7. 
Frederic Shepard Dennis, 83. In earlier 
years a distinguished New York surgeon 
and professor of surgery. March 8. 

Maria Bowen Chapin, 70. Founder of 
a widely known school for girls in New 
York City. March 8. 

Allen Sinclair Will. Journalist, author 
and teacher; director of the department 
of journalism at Rutgers. March 10. 

Margaret Illington Bowes, 52. Distin- 
guished American actress. March 11. 





What's the best age 


TO BEGIN 
WRITING? 


There are no age limits in writing. Some 
of Rudyard Kipling’s best work was pro- 
duced before he was twenty-one. And 
while still in her teens, Louisa M. Alcott 
began to earn her living with her pen. 

On the other hand, there are any num- 
ber of “late starters’ who ended by 
achieving conspicuous success. George 
Eliot, Emerson Hough and Morgan Rob- 
ertson all began in their forties. William 
de Morgan was past sixty when he turned 
out his first novel. And Joseph Conrad 
could not even write English until he was 
thirty-seven. 

These examples indicate that writing is 
one profession in which age need not be 
considered a liability. It is an asset. The 
longer you live, the clearer becomes your 
understanding of life and human nature 

. and the more you have to say. 


An N. I. A. Student in the ‘‘over 40’’ 
class 
“When one is in the late forties, and has 
his first article accepted and paid for at 
current rates by a magazine of such out- 
standing literary merit as The Saturday 
Review of London, England, it provides a 
thrill that words cannot describe. Such 
has been my experience today, and as the 
article was written after I had completed 
only three months of the N. I. A. course, 
it ‘speaks volumes for the value of the 
training received through the course. 
V. W. Lee, 
P. O. Box 651, Ontario, Canada. 


If you want to write, start 


WRITING 


The emphasis of N. I. A. instruction is on 
writing—not an academic rules and the- 
ory. Week by week, actual assignments 
are mailed to you. Without stirring from 
your own home, you “cover’’ the police 
court or interview celebrities newly re- 
turned from Europe—just as if you were 
really working for a great metropolitan 
daily. Your “write-ups” are individually 
corrected and constructively criticized by 
veteran editors. Under this sympathetic 
guidance, you accumulate that invaluable 
journalistic seasoning and experience to 
which most of today’s well-known writ- 
ers of short stories, novels and magazine 
articles attribute their success. 


Student members of the N. I. A. often be- 
gin to sell their work before they finish 
the course. Naturally, their first checks 
are modest ones—$25, $50 or $100 for 
stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc. —things that can easily 
be turned out in leisure hours, and often 
on the impulse of the moment. Send for our 
unique Writing Aptitude Test—and get a 
frank, impartial analysis of your abilities. 
No obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Newspaper Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about 
writing for profit, as promised in Review of 
Reviews, April. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No 
will call on you.) 


salesmen 
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“YES, MOTHER. Sher nighl: here” 


Ar THE close of the day, at the end of the week, at the 
turn of the year, when your mind ranges back to sum 
it up, what counts for most? 

Is it not the people you spoke to and what you said 
to them and what they said to you? The ideas born in 
conversation, the new slant given to your thoughts by 
a word or two, the greetings and farewells, the advice 
and the admonitions, the hopes confessed and ques- 
tions answered—these and a thousand other vocal 
expressions make up the story of our lives. 

To be cut off from human contact is to live but part 
of life. The wonder of the telephone is that it multiplies 
human contacts, restores broken ones, strengthens 
strained ones and constantly develops new ones. In 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


spite of distance or storm or inability to move about 
freely, you can be as active, sociable, alert and informed 
as you wish by telephone. 

Just think of this the next time you use the tele- 
phone. With no greater effort than the calling of a 
number or the turning of a dial, you can speak to almost 
anyone, anywhere. No place or person is far away when 
you can say—“‘T’ll call you up.” 





Is this somebody's birthday? Is someone in another town being 
married or celebrating a wedding anniversary? The sound of your 
voice and your good wishes will brighten the day. The rates are 
low. You can make a daytime station-to-statign call to most places 
75 miles away for about soc. During the evening and night 
periods many rates are 15% to 40% lower than in the daytime. 


SYSTEM 
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Government, Business, and Aviation 
By ALBERT SHAW 


Tuus FAR we Americans have 


A System glorified the institution of private 
of Enlightened property, and have put our faith 
Capitalism in the motive of “enlightened self- 


interest”. The working of unre- 
strained economic forces had given us great aggrega- 
tions of private capital invested in industry, commerce, 
and transportation. Corporations had taken the place 
of the individual employer. Labor and capital had 
crganized on the large scale. Private investors had 
trusted their funds to the management of bankers, in- 
dustrialists, and financiers of public-service corpora- 
tions. Workers had found their regimented places in 
the special armies of corporation employees; and 
through collective bargaining they had secured their 
occasional wage adjustments, and had found satisfac- 
tion in the relative permanence of their jobs and in the 
tendency to shorter hours and improved working con- 
ditions under capitalism. 

Many of the larger and better managed corporations 
had recognized the need of good understanding between 
capital and labor. They had adopted plans under which 
employees were encouraged to become stockholders. 
They realized the tendency of business to outlive the 
era of competitive wastefulness, 


of business. It seemed to most people, before the great 
war, that this “capitalistic” system gave promise of 
continuance in its essential character for many years to 
come. Whether it could have continued long or not, 


the system was brought to an abrupt termination dur- 
ing the war period. 


WAR TRANSFORMS government into 


Industry a Frankenstein that suspends in- 
Revolutionized dividual freedom, while it com- 
by the War mandeers all material resources 


as required for its needs. The 
new peace mechanisms and inventions, to which we 
have referred, only serve to intensify and enlarge the 
ruthless activities of the war Frankenstein. All of our 
principal industries during the great war were made 
to serve the demands of an armed government which, 
in turn, was making itself the servitor of embattled 
European governments, whose demands for our men 
and our resources were insatiate. 

Farm labor was drafted for cannon fodder, while 
agriculture itself was thrown out of normal adjustment 
in order to supply Europe with transportable kinds of 
foodstuffs. Steel, copper, cotton, materials of all kinds, 

were taken under control by a “war 





and they admitted that monopoly 
enterprises must yield to public 
regulation. They believed in pri- 
vate management of business, but 
hoped that unscrupulous control by 
“magnates” and “plutocrats” would 
be superseded, with the widest pos- 
sible distribution of securities, espe- 
cially that of common stocks. 

This system of regulated indus- 
try, with fairly high wages, im- 
proved work conditions (including 
short hours), and mass production 
with constantly improving ma- 
chinery and with foreign markets to 
absorb surplus commodities, was 
defended with wide approval, as . 
against socialism or extension of 
governmental operation in the field 
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industries board”, while labor was 
deserting private industry to enjoy 
quadrupled wages at the hands of 
a war government that had accepted 
the labor dynasty as a gluttonous 
partner. The railroad system be- 
came a part of the commandeered 
mechanism that was diverted from 
the normal service of a peaceful 
nation to the war purposes of a 
government that was sacrificing all 
resources at the altar of Mars. 

We must admit, of course, that 
the insane delusions of a war gov- 
ernment could not exist apart from 
like delusions with which the na- 
tion as a whole had become in- 
fected. Our purpose in these com- 
ments is not so much to execrate 
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war as to keep before the minds of our readers some 
of the inevitable consequences of the most abhorrent 
episode in our history. We tried to make ourselves 
think that we had done a good piece of work, and that 
we had helped to prepare the way for a better and 
happier world. Unfortunately, little or nothing of that 
kind ensued. 

It will take, probably, a hundred years for European 
countries to recover their lost ground; and Europe will 
never regain its relative position of world dominance. 
Modern warfare bankrupts nations not alone in ma- 
terial ways, but also in such qualities as integrity, sin- 
cerity, and the sense of honor. What major country 
besides our own has conducted its international rela- 
tions since the war with truthfulness on its own part, 
much less with confidence in the sincerity of other 
governments ? 


It Is BAD ENOUGH to be drawn into 
escapades with dishonest partners ; 
but at least it is better to be the 
victim of highwaymen or swin- 
dlers than to be the conscious per- 
petrator of such crimes. To learn one’s lesson, and to 
prepare for self-protection against future misadventures, 
will at least give us a new start in the right direction. 

These plain words are not the warnings or diatribes 
of a pacifist... This periodical is ready to support as 
strong an American navy as the President dares to 
propose. First and last, directly or indirectly, the war 
will have cost us from fifty to a hundred billion dollars. 
A strong navy will insure us against being involved 
in-another international conflict. Suitable provisions 


Preparation 
for the 
Future 


for the raising of a volunteer defensive army should 


not be neglected. Our failure to arm well in support 
of our neutrality, in 1914 and 1915, was by far the 
most expensive mistake in our history. It served the 
world badly, because it prevented our using influence 
which might have been successful in bringing the war 
to an end before Europe had destroyed itself. 

Strong governments are the order of the day. In this 
period, public opinion in a country like ours must be 
exceedingly alert, and must make itself felt at the 
center of government. The times require firm decisions 
and the acceptance of leadership. We would like to 
remind the reader that ours is a presidential form 
of government. Our social interests have become de- 
pendent upon official direction and control. 

Whether we would or not, we cannot return to the 
type of social and economic society that we were de- 
veloping for several decades before the war, when we 
regarded the Government as a negative rather than a 
positive agency. The hectic years that have elapsed 
since the war have not, until now, been constructive 
in relation to the new social order. 


BEFORE THE WAR, more than a 
dozen years had been spent by the 
Money; government and the private finan- 
Sound Banks _ cial experts in trying to invent an 
elastic currency and to improve 

the banking situation. We established the Federal Re- 
serve system, the Land Banks, and some other agencies. 
We were complacently asserting that we had invented 
and set on foot the best banking and currency system 
in the world. But post-war strains and ordeals proved 
its fundamental weakness. The banking system col- 


Sound 
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lapsed, and the Government had to take it in hand for 
complete reconstruction. 

The Government itself has now become a partner. 
through the purchase. of preferred stock, in several 
thousand banks. It has created an agency for the guar- 
antee.of deposits. It is protecting home ownership and 
farm ownership by direct advances of credit, to reduce 
interest rates and to defer the maturity of mortgages. 

These arrangements may be temporary in some 
aspects, but certainly not in others. Beyond question, 
there is no motive involved except that of a more even 
distribution of the benefits of legitimate credit. No- 
body’s wealth is assailed, and the institution of private 
property, both in principle and in fact, is strengthened 
rather than weakened. It has been necessary that. the 
leadership in all this readjustment of credit mechanisms 
should be assumed by the federal government. 

But how can such leadership be exercised as a prac- 
tical, working affair? The full answer to such a question 
requires time, experience, patience. Homes and farms 
will continue to be owned by individuals; and banks 
will be run by bankers, chosen by their stockholders. 
But our business affairs had fallen into disorder that 
was verging upon chaos. The leadership of the execu- 
tive government at Washington is creating a new 
orderliness that greatly enhances the security of the 
individual in his home and his daily work. We shall 
have a federal banking system. We shall settle upon a 
relatively safe kind of money that will be acceptable 
abroad not less than here at home. 


FRoM THE VERY beginning of rail- 
roads, we have lacked consistency 
in our methods of regulation and 
control. Neither the principle of 
competition nor that of oversight 
by public commissions has worked successfully. Direct 
operation of railroads by the central government: was 
assumed during the great war, and it continued for some 
time afterward. Tremendous pressure was brought to 
bear for the virtual confiscation of railroad property, in 
order that the labor lobby at Washington, with. its 
insolent control of the politicians, might double the 
number of railway employees. 

Eventually the roads were given back to their owners, 
but they have never recovered from the disasters of 
political-labor management during and after the war. 
Meanwhile, we have created another immense network 
of highways competing with the railroads for interstate 
commerce. There is no apparent solution except the 
bringing together of transportation agencies under some 
kind of unified national jurisdiction. Pending such a 
solution, the Government has been lending money to the 
railroads to save them from bankruptcy. It has been 
contributing to the expansion of the highway system. 
Private investments are not likely to be swept away: 
but such public utilities as railroads are destined to be 
brought into a general system under government 
authority. Mr. Joseph B. Eastman, as Coérdinator of 
Transportation, proposes to extend present control of 
railroads to include motor and water transport. 

Our various railway lines and systems were originally 
created in large part by promoters and speculators. 
They were subsidized in many cases by vast land grants, 
conferred upon them by Congress. This fact, however, 
does not invalidate the legal or the moral rights of 
present owners of stocks and bonds. 


Proper 
Treatment 
for Railroads 
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THE upper portion of this illustration 
shows the newest Transcontinental and 
Western Air Line’s passenger-carrying piane. 
The Icwer portion shows Paul Henderson, 
airway official, pointing out air routes to 
Senators Black (left) and McCarren. 
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ARE WE air-minded? Some persons think that the United States 
is far behind Europe, but the facts tell a different story. Daily 
passengers in the U. S., 1382. In Germany, 270. In Britain, 139. 
Pounds of mail flown daily in the U. S., 21,040. In Russia, 2946. 
In Germany, 2072. Average passenger rate per mile in the U. S. 
was 12 cents in 1926, dropping steadily to 6.1 cents in 1932. 
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COL. LINDBERGH, in declining an invitation from Secretary of War Dern (left) to serve on 
a special committee to study army aviation, declares that the use of the army to carry air 
mail was unwarranted and that army planes are not designed or equipped for that purpose. 


puis WITHIN A FEW YEARS, air trans- 
Aviation portation has been regarded in 
2 and most countries as worthy of 
Mail Contracts government encouragement for 
more than one vital reason. Three 
departments at Washington—Army, Navy and Com- 
merce—have their respective aviation bureaus, co- 
operating with one another. In order to encourage the 
aviation industries, Congress in establishing air-mail 
routes authorized the Postoffice Department to make 
contracts with private companies for carrying the mails. 
The air-mail service for some years past has shown 
increasing efficiency, and it was generally regarded as 
a public asset which justified a considerable degree of 
national pride. 

In the course of its investigations into stock-market 
methods, the Senate recently found that certain indi- 
viduals had made enormous sums of money in selling 
the stocks and securities of aviation companies. The 
profitable business that gave these companies their 
excuse for stock-market speculation was derived almost 
entirely from mail contracts. 

Several weeks ago, the Postmaster General, Mr. 
Farley, cancelled all the outstanding contracts (with 
perhaps one or two minor exceptions). Orders were 
issued to the War Department to carry the mail in army 
planes. For a few days the service was seriously dis- 
rupted. The army flyers were competent, but not ac- 
customed to their new duties. Their sudden assign- 
ment as mail pilots happened to coincide with successive 
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waves of the most extreme and ad- 
verse winter weather that had ever 
been recorded. There were numerous 
casualties, all of which have been 
duly noted in every newspaper, great 
and small, throughout the United 
States. On March 10, ten army 
flyers having been killed within less 
than three weeks, the President or- 


in the interests of safety; and on 
the following day the War Depart- 
ment suspended service temporarily. 


IT WAS ALLEGED 


Punishment that there had 
Does Not Fit been an ar- 
the Crime rangement 


among the 
aviation companies for collusive dis- 
tribution of contracts. It was fur- 
ther intimated that the Post Office 
Department during the Hoover ad- 
ministration had awarded contracts 
without observing the legal require- 
ments of competitive bidding. We 
hold no brief for anybody accused 
of impropriety in connection with 
these mail contracts. Mr. Brown, 
the former Postmaster General, was 
finally allowed to speak in self-de- 
fense. Some letters and papers had 
disappeared from the files. That any 
high officials had tried to cover up 
illegal transactions or other wrong- 
doing, must not be too readily as- 
sumed from newspaper headlines. 

Aviation lines were not then fully developed, and 
competitive bidding in the strict sense could hardly 
have been feasible, several years ago. The sums 
awarded were in the nature of subsidies, and had been 
appropriated by Congress. The private and personal 
advantages accruing to certain individuals (as revealed 
in the senatorial inquiry) were not chiefly at the ex- 
pense of the public treasury. Rather they were at the 
expense of the many gullible citizens who were drawn 
into this particular vortex of stock-market gambling. 

Perhaps some of the present senators and congress- 
men were wrathful because they had not been “let in” 
on the chance to make easy money out of aviation 
stocks. The chief fault, as we see it, was not in the 
award of the mail contracts, but in the shamelessness of 
a stock market that did not try to inform or protect 
the investing public. 

If Mr. Farley’s sudden cancelling of the contracts 
was necessary, or to any extent reasonable, the fact was 
not made clear. The punishment did not fit the crime, 
if indeed any crime had been committed. The mail 
pilots. were doing their work well, and there was no 
complaint as regards the service rendered by the com- 
panies. If anybody had misappropriated public funds, 
the Department of Justice should have handled the case. 
If there had been grounds for reopening the contracts, 
this also should have been treated as a judicial affair. 

Mr. Farley laid himself open to the charge that he 


was playing party politics. He is chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee, and chairman of the 





dered the service severely restricted’ 
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New York State Democratic Committee. He inter- 
fered in a seriously objectionable manner to defeat the 
fusion movement last fall in New York City, in an 
endeavor to secure for himself and his associates the 
control of the local Democratic machinery. 


IN THESE PAGES month by month 
we have sought to uphold the 
President and his policies. In the 
present number we are emphasiz- 
ing the thought that the Executive 
power must be sustained, through pressure of public 
opinion, in order to lessen obstruction at the hands of 
Congress as a coordinate branch of government. 

But the very fact that the entire country, regardless 
of politics, is involved in the sweeping policies of the 
New Deal—makes it the more obligatory that public 
business should be transacted upon its own merits, free 
from the tricks and schemes of partisanship. It has long 
been customary to reward campaign managers by plac- 
ing them at the head of the postal service, with wide 
power to deal with hordes of office-seekers claiming 
rewards on grounds of party service. We are not cast- 
ing any reflections upon party leaders who have per- 
formed these functions in the past. Several of them 
whom we could name did double duty with ability and 
discretion. But since government is now assuming a 
wholly new importance in all our affairs, it is high time 
to take the postal system out of politics, and to organize 
it on an efficiency basis, under a competent adminis- 
trator, as a permanent head. 

The army had obeyed orders without hesitation, and 
its attempt to carry the mails was not discreditable. 
But President Roosevelt, whose intelligence is never 
impugned, and who has no false pride about correcting 
mistakes, gave orders on March 7 to restore mail con- 
tracts and employ private companies. His conditions 
and requirements seemed drastic, however, from the 
standpoint of the aviation industry as hitherto organ- 
ized. Original contracts had led to stock-market 
gambling. Farley’s cancellation of contracts (through 
leakage at Washington) had led to further speculation. 
The new requirements will take a number of months 
to allow for reorganization of the companies seeking 
contracts. The President wishes to have the air-mail 
service brought under the supervision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Freedom from 
Party Politics 
Essential 


THE WHOLE EPISODE calls atten- 
tion to the subject of aviation as 
one of world-wide interest. Dur- 
ing March the governments of 
France and Great Britain ex- 
hibited anxiety over what they regarded as dangerous 
inferiority in their air forces. They announced pro- 
grams for new expenditures upon military aviation. 
In neither case is the motive one of aggression. 
Whatever might be the feeling on the part of the 
Germans that they ought to be allowed to decide for 
themselves regarding their armaments, it is clear enough 
to an impartial mind that French war expenditure is 
wholly for Germany’s benefit. Its object is to teach 
the Germans to save their money and reduce rather 
than increase their fighting equipment. Germany has 


Support 
the 
President! 


POSTMASTER GENERAL James A. Farley denying under oath that 
he had called Senator Hugo L. Black a publicity hound, during the 
air-mail investigation. Mr. Farley, in his efforts to further the 


interests of the Democratic party, of which he is still national chair- 
man, may eventually prove a serious handicap to an Administration 


that seeks support from members of both parties. 


nothing to gain and much to lose by thinking in terms 
of militarism. As for the United States, we should 
concentrate upon naval preparation, with sea-planes as 
an adjunct. Commercial aviation in this country does 
not require further expansion through government 
subsidies beyond reasonable pay for carrying mails, 

The gains of business continue to be reassuring. 
Employment is increasing, but the major problem with 
which President Roosevelt will have to deal during the 
present year is that of unemployment in large volume. 
Several million people had gone from country to city 
in the decade from 1918 to 1928. The President is 
trying to reverse that movement on scientific and per- 
manent lines. The specific endeavor at Washington in 
March was to secure employment for more people by 
shortening the hours of labor in such industries as could 
adopt such a plan without undue hardship. 

To those who are criticizing the Roosevelt programs 
as showing small results for vast expenditures, we have 
only to say that there is no constructive alternative in 
sight, and that the logic of the situation calls for 
another year of general cooperation. The country is 
immeasurably better off now than a year ago. The 
President is doing his best, and the more generously he 
is supported the more possible he will find it to make 
his experiments successful. 


On page 42, Dr. Shaw's editorials are resumed, discussing 
especially the evils of our congressional form of government. 
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HUGO BLACK: 





Nemesis of Subsidy Spoilsmen 


A: Last the United States Senate has found a 
man to fill the shoes of the late Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, who served as a sort of 
prosecuting attorney in the famous Teapot Dome oil 
scandal investigations. This new find is Senator Hugo 
L. Black of Alabama. 

Slight of build, youngish in appearance despite forty- 
eight years, a former police court judge in Birmingham, 
a failure as a country lawyer, elected to the Senate 
under suspicion of Ku Klux Klan backing in 1926, he 
has established himself as a national figure and as one 
of the Senate’s aces by his handling of the air-mail 
and ocean-mail subsidy investigation. 

Already jail doors have opened to welcome his quarry. 
He has bested the star lawyers of the Washington bar 
in a battle of wits over the Senate’s right to punish wit- 
nesses for contempt—one of these lawyers, incidentally, 
being agile little Frank Hogan, the million-dollar-fee 
barrister who saved a celebrated client from a federal 
prison in the oil trials. 

Senator Black has disclosed such widespread racket- 
eering in the use of federal subsidy payments by avia- 
tion and shipping promoters and bankers that as a 
result of his work the Government’s policy of aiding 
national defense auxiliaries unable to stand on their 
own feet may be fundamentally revised. As a by- 
product he has laid public a record of the handling of 
these subsidy contracts by the former Republican ad- 
ministration which will be extremely useful to Demo- 
cratic orators for political purposes. Leading Demo- 
crats have breathed much easier since the Black 
committee did its job. The record of this investigation 
will serve to checkmate charges of graft and corruption 
which Republicans have been expecting to hurl at the 
present Administration. In fact, on the very day the 
Republican National Committee issued a blast at graft 
in CWA, Senator Black stole the four-column headlines 
with exposures that gave rise to charges of collusion 
between former Postmaster-General Walter F. Brown 
and favored aviation companies who gathered at the 
Postoffice Department to parcel out the gravy-laden air- 
mail contracts without any competitive bidding. 

More fatherly Senators some years ago had viewed 
sorrowfully the arrival of the forty-year-old country 
lawyer to succeed the distinguished Oscar Underwood. 
To them it seemed a pat example of the decline of the 
Senate as a result of direct primaries and direct election. 
But now they are regarding Senator Black with great 
respect. Mr. Brown quoted his successor, Postmaster- 
General James A. Farley, as having referred to Senator 
Black as a “publicity hound”. Mr. Farley denied 
he had said this. Whether he did or not, few informed 
persons around the Senate so regard Senator Black. 
Sensational headlines which have reported the results 
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of his investigations were taken out of testimony given 
by aviation and shipping officials themselves. Senator 
Black has issued as few public statements as any active 
Senator. The committee hearings and the contempt 
proceedings on the Senate floor have been handled as a 
lawyer would handle them, and the technique of the 
political demagogue has been left largely to the other 
side. In that respect he is very much like that earlier 
inquisitor, Senator Walsh. 

Witnesses in the Teapot Dome investigation quailed 
under the icy gaze of the late Tom Walsh. He worked 
slowly and ploddingly with his witnesses, and always 
courteously. Every scrap of evidence was exhausted 
before the next was taken up. Above all, Senator 
Walsh was patient. Evasive witnesses were allowed to 
talk as much as they wished, but always he would pull 
them back eventually to his question. Another brilliant 
prosecutor in the Senate, James A. Reed, withered his 
witnesses with baiting questions and sarcasm. He 
could put enough sinister inflection in a question to 
convict the most innocent victim. 

While there is a little of both these methods in 
Senator Black’s technique, he mainly wrings out his 
testimony by convincing those who take the stand that 
he already has the facts but merely wishes them con- 
firmed for the record out of the mouth of the witness. 
Armed with stacks of letters and documents, Senator 
Black sits back easily in his chair, puffs slowly on his 
cigar, rolls his large, open eyes quite innocently, and 
with a wise smile undertakes to refresh the memory of 
a squirming witness. His questions are picked almost 
verbatim out of letters, telegrams, cablegrams, reports, 
and memoranda prepared by the witness himself. 


NCE, however, Senator Black had no data. But 
he kept looking at a paper in his hand as he 
questioned the witness. It seemed useless to quibble, 
since the Senator apparently had the facts already; so 
the witness broke down and told the whole story. Sen- 
ator Black’s paper concerned something else entirely. 
He was playing a hunch. Often, in the midst of ques- 
tioning based on documents before him, Senator Black 
will shoot out one of those hunch questions. Mostly 
they bring nothing. Once in a while he hooks a fish. 
Senator Black learned his technique well in the real 
training ground of a trial lawyer, a country law office, 
police court, and county prosecutor’s office. His 
father died while Hugo was a small boy. An older 
brother was a physician at Ashland, Alabama, and he 
sent Hugo to Birmingham to study medicine. Though 
the youngster completed a two-year course in one year, 
he decided that he would rather be a lawyer. He was 
graduated from the University of Alabama law school 
in 1906, and went back. to Ashland to open a law office 
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RAYMOND CLAPPER 


over a grocery store. With a population of less than 500 
persons, there was not much legal business except petty 
lawsuits for surrounding farmers. Young Black was 
getting nowhere fast. Then the grocery store burned 
down, sending the young lawyer’s office up in smoke. 
So he moved to Birmingham. Shortly he was made 
police judge, and spent his mornings in a hot, dingy little 
courtroom, his coat off, his sleeves rolled up, disposing 
of several scores of defendants, mostly of the black 
race, hauled in for shooting craps, loafing, fighting, and 
connubial incompatibility. ; 


HE YOUNG jJupGE could be hard-boiled, as he 
was with the vagrant who insisted he had been 
looking for work when arrested. 

“Do you really want to work?” Judge Black asked. 

“Yas, sah,” the defendant answered. 

“All right, Frank,” Judge Black said, “you can work 
for the city for sixty days. You will be clothed in 
clean, blue regimentals, and as a mark of distinction 
the order of the chain and shackle will be conferred 
on you.” 

Or he could protect a helpless Negro who had been 
picked up without real cause. Old Mose was in a line 
of 123 defendants one morning, for carrying concealed 
weapons. Judge Black asked for the evidence. The 
officer handed him a rusty old bull-dog pistol. Black 
tried the trigger and it wouldn’t work. Mose said he 
found it in a dump. 

“Discharged,” Judge Black said. ‘Give Mose back 
his gun, maybe he can sell it to a museum.” 

After two years of this sort of thing, Black resigned 
to practise law. Several years later he was elected 
county prosecuting attorney. Then he went to war, 
came back a captain of artillery, and practised law un- 
til 1926, when Alabama’s eminent Oscar Underwood an- 
nounced his intention to retire from the Senate. As 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee in 
the Wilson Administration, Underwood wrote the fa- 
mous tariff bill which bears his name. He then went 
to the Senate, where he was regarded as one of the ablest 
men in that exclusive club. Back home, meantime, the 
Ku Klux Klan was growing. Bishop Cannon and the 
prohibitionists were at the height of their scalping 
power. Underwood felt he could not stoop to the kind 
of campaign that conditions in Alabama might require, 
so he stepped down and out. 

Black, then just forty years old, announced his candi- 
dacy. John H. Bankhead, who has since been elected 
to the Senate, also announced. He was the patrician 
candidate. His family had been in Congress continu- 
ously for forty-five years, often with members in both 
House and Senate. His father had been Senator. His 
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THE SENATOR 
FROM ALABAMA 


brother was in the House. Bankhead took a superior 
attitude toward Black, calling him a “damage suit 
lawyer”. Black had the endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor and it was said that the Klan sup- 
ported him. 

Anyway he won. This news was not received with 
elation in the Senate. Members were fed up on the 
other Alabama Senator, Tom Heflin, and his daily 
tirades against the Pope. To them it looked as if they 
were about to get more of the same. 

On the contrary, the new Senator from Alabama 
proved an agreeable surprise. He was modest. He 
moved carefully, studied the Senate rules, and made 
himself familiar with legislative business before ven- 
turing to participate actively in the proceedings. When 
he felt thoroughly prepared, he began a battle to re- 
store Muscle Shoals to public operation. This meant 
a head-on fight with the powerful Alabama Power 
Company and the vast network of affiliated utility in- 
terests. Senator Norris of Nebraska, veteran of this 
fight, soon sized up Black and welcomed him as a 
vigorous, able, and thoroughly informed recruit. He 
had never before been a member of a legislative body, 
but by the end of his first year he was fully able to 
take care of himself in floor debate. 

He became an expert on power utilities, second only 
to Norris. When Senator Caraway a few years later 
was conducting his famous lobby investigation, he in- 
vited Senator Black—not a member of that committee— 
to sit in as a guest assistant. It was Black who ferreted 
out the lobbying activities of a former chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, forcing his retirement 
from politics. 

Senator Black was beginning to look into merchant- 
marine subsidies as early as four years ago. He had 
become interested in seeing that a shipping company 
largely owned by capital in Mobile, Ala., obtained a 
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fleet of ships from the United States Shipping Board. 
In 1928 he had held up an appropriation bill which car- 
ried the salary for Calvin Coolidge in an attempt to 
force into it an amendment to limit salaries of Shipping 
Board officials to $10,000 a year. The board was hiring 
attorneys and paying some of them $15,000 a year. 
Senator Black charged waste and idleness in the Ship- 
ping Board. 

As a matter of fact, the chances are good that when- 
ever government subsidies are being paid out there will 
be found waste and padded salaries. It is the sort of 
thing that develops where easy money is abundant. 


ENATOR Brack has a Congressional “Blue 
Book”, published exactly 100 years ago, which 
reveals in miniature how even in those early days con- 
ditions surrounding steamboat and coach-line mail con- 
tracts were strikingly similar to those which he has 
found recently. In a report made in March, 1834, the 
Senate Committee on Postoffices and Postroads reported 
that mail contracts were being let without competition 
and that contractors were “loaning” money to postoffice 
officials and extending credit to finance Postoffice De- 
partment operations. Part of this report is worth quot- 
ing to get a perspective. 

“The individuals,” this report states, “who, variously 
connected and combined, hold extravagant private con- 
tracts, and who receive extra allowances, which exhaust 
the revenues of whole states, are the same who lend 
their credit to keep up the credit of the [postoffice] De- 
partment, who furnish funds to pay off the debts and 
relieve the embarrassments of its chief officers, who ad- 
vance large sums of money to enable another of its 
officers to purchase real estate ‘at a reduced price’, and 
who send presents of choice wines to furnish the tables 
of both.” 

Another part of the report is likewise curiously simi- 
lar to the charges of collusion in the letting of mail con- 
tracts at the alleged “spoils conference” held in the 
Postoffice Department in 1930. This section of the 
100-vear-old report reads: 

“Resolved, that it does appear that an agreement 
was entered into between two companies of mail con- 
tractors, the express object of which was to put down 
all opposition lines of coaches, and all competition in 
the transportation of passengers on their respective mail 
routes; that said agreement was drawn by an officer of 
the Department, and entered into at his pressing in- 
sistence, and that it was sanctioned by the Postmaster 
General; and that such agreement, so sanctioned, is an 
interference with the honest pursuits of the free citizens 
of these United States; that it tends to establish an 
odious and oppressive monopoly, and is an unjust in- 
vasion of private rights.” 

Behind the scenes Senator Black has the invaluable 
aid of an old Alabama friend, Andrew G. Patterson, 
small and gray-haired, who has been chief investigator 
for the Senate committee. For months he has been 
collecting and analyzing evidence. It now fills six 
rooms in the Senate Office Building. Patterson has been 
considerable of a figure in Alabama. He has been head 
of the Alabama Public Service Commission and presi- 
dent of the National Association of Railway and Public 
Utility Commissions. In the same year that Black ran 
for the Senate, Patterson ran for Governor in a close 
four-way primary and was nosed out. The following 
year he served a term as a probate judge. He was back 
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in business in Decatur, Ala., when Black sent for him 
last May to come to Washington. 

With a staff of ten investigators, including experts 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission, the old 
Shipping Board, and the Justice, Postoffice, and Com- 
merce Departments, Patterson keeps a steady grist of 
documentary material flowing into Senator Black’s 
hands. This material, analyzed and correlated, serves 
as the basis for the well-informed questioning through 
which Black has built up the voluminous record of the 
hearings. He is a walking dictionary of shipping and 
aviation and their relations with the Government. 

As this is written the investigation is still going on, 
with additional disclosures in prospect. But already 
enough has been revealed to cause a deep shock to the 
public mind. Since 1925, Senator Black says, taxpayers 
have advanced $1,143,000,000 for development of avia- 
tion through mail subsidies, the army and navy, the 
Department of Commerce, and other departménts. 
Since 1928, he adds, the Government has contributed 
practically $1,000,000,000 to shipping in subsidies, ship 
sales, and government loans. 

“The tragic part of this picture,” he says, “is that 
the investigation has revealed that these huge govern- 
ment expenditures have in great part found their way 
into pockets of profiteers, stock manipulators, political 
and powerful financial groups, who never flew a plane, 
who never invented an engine, who never improved an 
airplane part. Huge subsidies paid by the Government 
to build up a merchant marine have been diverted from 
that channel and have been largely spent in high sal- 
aries, extravagant expense accounts, highly paid lobby- 
ists, and huge dividends.” 


gm shipping official drew more than $300,000 
a year salary and expenses, charging to the 
subsidized company of which he was an officer as much 
as $75 a day for meals, $100 for waiters, $75 for taxi- 
cabs. Another shipping board official charged his own 
company a commission for buying government boats, 
amounting to more than $600,000. Part of these pay- 
ments were made when the company was in default to 
the Government on its payments for the ships. 

One company started in the shipping business with 
$500 capital. In eight years it made more than 
$7,000,000 profit. 

One official of a holding company which owned a 
subsidized shipping line drew $500,000 in salary and 
bonuses in one year. 

Attorney fees of $100,000 were paid to one law firm 
for services in getting one single shipping contract 
from the Government. 

Forty dollars invested in an airplane engine com- 
pany went into a subsidized aviation company and in 
approximately two years the investor of $40 had run 
up his stake to $6,000,000. Another man made $207 
skyrocket into $25,000,000. A third man’s investment 
of $2,530 grew into $35,000,000. 

New York bankers promoting one aviation merger 


realized $14,000,000 out of the sale of stock, of which ~ 


$6,000,000 was profit. Out of an investment of $1,000,- 
000 they made $7,000,000 profit in three years. 

One company showed a payroll of lobbyists draw- 
ing salaries of $18,000, $22,500, $25,000, and $12,000 
a year. The first two were men with strong political 
connections, one a Democratic National Committeeman 
and the other the son-in-law (Continued on page 62) 
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New Deal Danger Points 








A SUCCESS, POSSIBLY; BUT THERE ARE WEAKNESSES WHICH MAY 


PROVE FATAL 








By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 





L MONTH'S article “Can the New Deal Suc- 
ceed ?” examined the basis of conservative ap- 
prehénsion to find the answer to the question which its 
title had raised. It was an attempt to discover whether 
the men who resist the New Deal, intellectually and 
otherwise, are faithful adherents of tried and tested 
principles or merely misguided chauvinists wasting 
loyalties and energies in futile resistance. 

The foundation of the opposition rests upon classic 
economic doctrine. There are natural laws which gov- 
ern economic life. They determine prices, wages, 
profits, trade, and production. It is mischievous and 
futile to interfere with these laws. In the second place, 
the multitudinous restraints of the New Deal constitute 
an unconscionable interference with individual rights, 
particularly the rights of the business man and the 
financier. Finally, the New Deal deprives management 
of its discretion. By eliminating the profit motive it 
sterilizes the most active element in economic progress. 

The three basic contentions of the conservatives were 
denied. Laissez faire, history shows, was merely a brief 
and abortive interlude in the long record of economic 
regulation by political, ecclesiastical, and guild authori- 
ties. It was brilliantly rationalized by an amazing 
group of scholars. A philosophy of freedom and auto- 
matism was developed which is still the backbone of 
economic thought within and without our higher institu- 
tions of learning. 

Abuses of the regulatory principle, rather than the 
principle itself, provided the ammunition which made 
laissez faire attractive. After six centuries the infirm- 
ities of age and corruption were so pronounced that 
almost anything else was preferable. Classic economics 
on the positive side is a solid fabric of @ priori reason- 
ing. One after another these natural economic “laws” — 
e.g., the “laws” of self-interest as the true guide to 
progress, the iron “law” of wages, of competition, of 
free trade, of population—have shed their specious 
dielectic garb in the face of incontrovertible experience. 
Natural law in economics is the jungle law of wolf-eat- 
wolf, whose moderation is the cardinal purpose of 
civilization. 


Business Men Forged Their Own Shackles 


pene the liberties or license of the business 
man, his conduct as revealed before Congres- 
sional committees during the past two years has been 
such as to leave our legislators no other alternative than 
that of restraint. Our Kreugers, Insulls, Wiggins, and 
Mitchells have left a trail marked by violated faith, 
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By Darling, in the New York Herald Tribune © 
GOT THE HABIT! 


loaded dice, and the bleached bones of gullible or im- 
potent investors. 

Ironically their malfeasance was disclosed during a 
period of world-wide distress, for which these culprits 
were not responsible but which the general public easily 
attributed to them. The restraints of the Fletcher-Ray- 
burn Securities Exchange Bill, the Federal Securities 
Act, the Banking Act of 1933, against which the 
financial community rails, were all taken from the 
mouths of witnesses who have testified before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

The fear that management would be placed in a 
straitjacket and profits outlawed finds no warrant in 
the developments of the past twelve months. In cer- 
tain special isolated cases the Government has displaced 
private business. Its power program—embracing the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Boulder Dam, the Grand 
Coulee, the Seminoe, and the St. Lawrence—is a major 
threat to the power industry. 

Alcohol may end up as a government business. Some 
of the states already distribute liquor. Unless the in- 
dustry can persuade the public that its profits are 
reasonable and its products honestly labelled, there may 
rise a demand for federal production and distribution. 
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If its leaders show enough business statesmanship to 
correct evils, and profit from the mistakes of the 
utilities, this unwanted consummation may be avoided. 
An effective defence would call for an aggressive and 
continuing publicity campaign establishing the fairness 
of the industry and an identity between private opera- 
tion and the public interest. It calls for policy-plus- 
product advertising. The transportation of the mails 
by the army is but a temporary expedient. The demand 
of Eastman for government ownership and operation of 
the railroads is admittedly a distant prospect. 

It is true that all industry is now operating under a 
canopy of codes containing detailed regulations which 
affect business. Yet these rules are negative. They 
are Verboten signs, intended to insure fair competition 
and a maximum of protection for the workers and the 
consumer. Managerial discretion still enjoys broad 
latitude on the positive side. The merchant is still 
free to choose his location, to employ and train help, 
to select styles, to buy and sell within price limits at 
any time, to select his risks, and to service his sales. 
These are the warp and woof of business success with 
which the codes do not interfere. Neither do the 
codes limit profits. 

The conclusion is that there is nothing in the New 
Deal which is necessarily fatal either to itself or to 
business enterprise. 


We Note Five Danger Signs 


_ CONCLUSION is itself negative. The diagnosis 
merely states that the child has no incurable 
ailments and that it may live to a ripe old age. The 
prediction that it wéll so survive is another matter. The 
first year of the New Deal reveals five faults, any one 
of which may prove to be a mortal malady. 

The first weak point: Control of economic processes, 
in the past and in the present, has never been success- 
fully exercised for any period of time by a genuine 
democracy. For this purpose we may define democracy 
as a form of government which derives its power con- 
tinuously from all of its citizens, where citizenship has 
no other qualification than age. When the church, dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, regulated. prices and wages, en- 
gaged in commerce, and cultivated land, the direction 
was humanitarian and paternalistic but not democratic. 
The management, with numerous exceptions and much 
accompanying scandal, was selected from the aristocracy 
of ability and was not subject to the pleasure of those 
for whose benefit property was managed. The same 
may be said of the guilds and the incorporated towns. 

When Frederick the Great founded Prussia’s splendid 
land banking system, codified his country’s laws, and 
forced Prussians to drink beer instead of coffee in order 
to help a home industry, he did not consult his sub- 
jects. Today the directing hands of Mussolini, Hitler, 
Stalin, and Mustapha Kemal govern the livelihood of 
the Italian, the German, the Russian, and the Turk to 
a degree not yet touched in the specifications of any 
New Deal architects. Politically the form of govern- 
ment is the antithesis of American democracy. No one 
of these men is forced to please a sufficient number of 
voters, if any, to secure reélection. 

Democracy, American model 1934, makes the 
mob the master. Our psychologists sorrowfully tell us 
that the overwhelming majority of this group attain 
mental maturity before they reach the age of thirteen, 
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i.e., they remain mental juveniles the rest of their lives. 
Democracy assumes that if you take a hundred humble 
citizens, and secure their joint judgment on any issue Th e Wo rke r 
or any personality, that judgment in some mysterious 
fashion acquires a wisdom and equity far superior to 
that which may be discovered in any of the individual CN te : 
members, even when the subject at issue is as technical Graphic Lifelines during Prosperity, 
as the country’s transportation system or its stock Depression and Recovery 
market. When the Russian army applied the democratic 
principle in 1917 the Germans made short work of it. 
Successful warfare requires discipline. Whether social | | 
progress in a democratic state can acquire the necessary ; INDEX OF 
discipline for success, remains an open question. The FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
Bankhead plan for compulsory cotton control will offer 
an interesting test. 

The American form of government was not devised 
for rule by the masses. The founding fathers, having 
observed with varying degrees of dismay the nature of we 


democratic government in the Colonies, established a I 





























system under which a small fraction of the population 
would wield original political power and even then but 
indirectly. The Senators were appointed by legislators 
elected by property-owning citizens. The President was 
chosen by a group of electors acting independently and 
not in accordance with literal electoral directions. It 1929 __1930 
was essentially a government of the best minds for the al 

benefit of property-owning citizens. eet 
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Children Rule the Household 


HIS SYSTEM is now straining under a government 

by 125,000,000 people, most of whom—thanks 
to the press and radio—keep in constant touch with 
their representatives. The latter, instead of using their 
own judgments to promote the best permanent welfare 
of the land, aim primarily to please their constituents 
and retain their jobs. The Government is never able to 
satisfy these constituents. Their tastes are essentially REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
those of small children. They demand a diet of jam Dollers 
and pastry. Although many of their Congressmen realize — fre Month FARM COST OF LIVING 
that this will in the end give them a terrible bellyache, 60 |? 
they vote for the jam and pastry just the same. That 
is why the soldier’s bonus, the CWA, and monetary 45 
whoopee in the form of inflation have such powerful 
support. 

Who provides the jam and the pastry? The tax- 30 
payers. The latter are a hopeless and politically inartic- 
ulate minority. Democracy in this country today may | | 
be described as a despotism of the mob tempered by WEAR incre 
the salesmanship of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Tait TATA 
Whether he can sell the mob spinach, and occasional | 
doses of castor oil, remains to be seen. It is this regula- 
tion of family life by immature minors which constitutes | 
one of the outstanding hazards of the New Deal. 
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Nature of the President's Power 








ee WEAKNESS may be discovered in the 
present unity of the national leadership. 
This is the result, as Lord Chatham might have ex- 
pressed it, “of a fortuitous concomitance of happy cir- 
cumstances.” Roosevelt entered the White House upon 
the heels of a consistently thwarted predecessor who was 
charged by millions of voters with responsibility for 
their distress. The fact that the depression was world- 
wide and clearly beyond the ability of any government 

(divided or otherwise) to cope with it, in no way Alll series shown in Index form converted to 1928 base 
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By Shoemaker, in the Chicago Daily News 


THE MUSIC IS NICE, BUT—— 


mitigated the harsh judgment of that 1932 electorate. 
The party in power received all the blame. 

The President was swept in by an unprecedented 
landslide. He had a treasure house full of patronage 
for impoverished Democrats. He enjoyed a strong ma- 
jority in both houses, and was confronted on the day 
of his inauguration with a nation-wide banking crisis 
which made the subordination of political differences 
imperative. Events have proved him to be the most 
adroit politician whom the White House has ever 
sheltered. These circumstances, plus popular appeal 
and personal charm, have thus far assured that unity of 
command so essential to effective control. What will 
happen to the New Deal when the emergency has 
passed? What will happen if an “accident” occurs and 
John Nance Garner becomes our President? There is 
no party discipline, no omnipotent inner caucus, no 
hierarchical succession which will perpetuate the present 
lines of power. Let one man die and the structure may 
well collapse overnight. 


Secondary Leadership Is Lacking 


_— THIRD weak point: The President has been 
praised and blamed for his failure to enunciate 
some body of principles which could be called the New 
Deal faith, to which his conduct would hew, precepts 
which his disciples could master and spread, thus as- 
suring continuity. By thoroughly impregnating his 
apostles with the new faith, the system might endure 
beyond the original Messiah’s term of office. However, 
one can only say of the President’s conduct that it has 
been superbly opportunistic. 

The absence of well-defined doctrine is clearly evident 
in the character of the assistants whom the President 
has gathered about him. Christ, Mohammed, Cromwell, 
Lenin all gathered a group of devoted, self-sacrificing 
followers fired with single-minded enthusiasm. They 
were above corruption. 
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Someone mentions Perkins, Hopkins, and Tugwell. 
Suffice it to say that they scarcely fill the bill. Like 
Morgenthau they were admirers and followers of the 
President. They were personal aides to the chief and 
not leaders in their own right. One searches in vain, 
in the President’s constantly changing General Staff, for 
an outstanding figure who adds to the stature of the 
leader and might be expected to inherit his diadem. 
Smith, Ritchie, Young, Glass, Cox, Baruch, Davis, 
and Raskob—not one of the great Democratic leaders 
is to be found in the Government’s service. The men 
about the President are lieutenants and not generals. 
These secondary leaders betray an intolerance of criti- 
cism, and a lack of humility which are the unfailing 
distinctions of a petty priesthood. There are, of course; 
some exceptions, notably Secretary Wallace. 





















Will the President's Power Continue? 








'HE FOURTH danger or weak point: There is some 
reason to fear that the strength of the leader 
will never be greater than it has been. He has com- 
pelled Congressional lions to behave, partly because he 
wielded a powerful patronage whip to which were sub- 
sequently attached other flails representing PWA, CWA, 
and other recovery items of disciplinary value. Greater 
than all this has been his support by the public. He 
practised the theory of action; and it has been pleasing 
to the public even when the process of recovery had 
slipped into reverse, as it did during the fall. The man 
was doing something. That day was ill spent whose 
low setting sun did not fall upon some new action. It 
kept the opposition off balance with a succession of 
well-timed jabs, and served to prevent any form of 
criticism from crystalizing. 

This state of affairs cannot go on forever. The time 
is bound to come when the (Continued on page 60) 
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By Ireland, in the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
KEEPING THE BABY QUIET 
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UNEMPLOYED marchers, many of whom have been waiking an 
entire month, reach the outskirts of London. 


Britain Demands a Better Dole 
By P. W. WILSON 


Ls A challenging phrase, President Roosevelt 


has insisted that it is the duty of the nation 
to remember the Forgotten Man. In particular he has 
laid stress on the claims of the forgotten man who may 
be out of a job. To assist that man there are colossal 
appropriations of public money, to be spent on schemes 
of far-reaching importance, and a serious question has 
arisen, Is the United States to deal with unemployment 
merely as a temporary emergency, or is she to adopt a 
permanent policy? Is the New Deal, or is it not, to 
include what has been called or miscalled the dole? 

For a dozen years, the dole in Great Britain has been 
in full operation. Frequently it has been amended, and 
it is significant that at this moment the British Parlia- 
ment should be wrestling with a drastic revision of the 
entire system of unemployment insurance and associated 
methods of dealing with destitution. To the situation 
that has arisen in this country, the experience of a 
sister nation, thus disclosed may well be pertinent. 

Prior to the depression, opinion in the United States 
was predominantly against the dole, and especially 
against the dole as developed in Great Britain. Today 
that opinion has been changed. Schemes of unemploy- 
ment insurance are before Congress and a number of 
state legislatures. President Roosevelt is convinced 
that something of the kind is bound to come. 

Opinion has been influenced by certain considera- 
tions. It was stated that the collapse of the British 
Labor Government, in August, 1931, was due to expendi- 
ture on the unemployed; and this statement was ac- 
cepted at face value. It is true that, by drastic econo- 
mies, Britain saved $125,000,000 a year of expenditure 
on the dole and that she added $35,000,000 to the con- 
tributions into the fund. But events have shown that, 
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without a dole, the financial credit of a country may be 
shaken and currency driven off the gold standard. 

Secondly, there is the realization that unemployment 
is a trouble by no means confined to Britain or Europe. 
The trouble is, and is likely to be, at least as serious in 
the New World as in the Old World. 

In February, 1933, there were 2,850,000 unemployed 
persons so registered in Great Britain, and a year later 
the figure had fallen to 2,389,000. The League of Na- 
tions has reported a similar improvement in nineteen 
other countries. Allowing for population, the British 
figures would represent a diminution of unemployment 
in the United States from 8,500,000 to 7,000,000. 

Of unemployment in this country, there are no pre- 
cisely ascertained statistics. Various estimates indi- 
cate, however, the position. In the spring of 1933, the 
industrially idle appear to have numbered at least 12,- 
000,000 persons. During that year it is estimated that 
a possible 2,000,000 may have been absorbed into 
normal occupations or started small businesses of their 
own. Throughout the winter, wages have had to be 
paid out of public funds to more than 4,000,000 workers, 
and there has been a vast distribution of relief which 
continues. 

The United States has learned that any grant of 
public money to the private citizen—for instance, a 
military pension or bonus—is loaded with political 
dynamite. That is true of unemployment insurance. 
The debates in the House of Commons have been ani- 
mated and controversial. Thousands of the unemployed 
from all parts of the country have marched—often for 
hundreds of miles—to Hyde Park, in London, there to 
voice emotions. It may be significant that, for the first 
time in twenty-seven years, the Conservative party, 
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grasping this nettle, has lost control of the London 
County Council. In municipal elections where unem- 
ployment was a main issue, Labor has swept the city. 

The chief object of the latest Unemployment Bill is 
thus to remove the subject as far as possible out of the 
political field. There are set up two authorities, called 
the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee and 
the Unemployment Assistance Board. Each consists of, 
say, six officials, appointed by the Government, and 
these will supervise the entire field of activities. 


= WILL sHow how far this device is effective. 
The two authorities cannot adopt any change 
of methods—say, an alteration of contributions into the 
unemployment fund or of benefits paid out of it—with- 
out submitting the proposals to Parliament for final 
endorsement. Also, the meaning of the new arrange- 
ment is fully realized and resented by critics of the bill, 
both Labor and Liberal. There is talk of a “new 
bureaucracy”, or “commissars”, and of Fascism. 

In both countries it is the primary aim to reduce un- 
employment to a minimum. That is the meaning of 
what, in the United States, is a demand for a 36 or 30 
hour week, and what, in Britain, is known as short 
time. That also is the meanirig of the suggestion that 
workers who have become definitely superfluous within 
a particular industry—say, mining—shall be transferred 
to other spheres of activity. Parts of Cumberland in 
England, to mention one typical area, offer tragic proofs 
of this necessity. 

When, however, all measures preventive of unem- 
ployment have been taken, there remains the certainty 
that a fluctuating minimum of this worst of social 
maladies will remain, that it will be due in the main to 
circumstances beyond the control of the individual vic- 
tims affected, and that it will shadow the lives of mil- 
lions of workers and their dependents. In the United 
States, as in Great Britain, it is recognized that private 
agencies are inadequate as an amelioration of the neces- 
sity, that the community must accept responsibility. 

There are circumstances, sometimes overlooked, which 
should be clearly appreciated. In Great Britain the na- 
tion depends on a civil service, selected by public ex- 
amination, belonging to no party, and irremovable dur- 
ing good conduct by any kind of pressure. Without the 
use of such a civil service, Britain would not have 
attempted to work a scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance. Irregularities would have been anticipated. 

Moreover, Great Britain, compared with the United 
States, is a small, a selfcontained, a crowded, and a 
homogeneous country. There is one and only one legis- 
lative authority. Nor does there arise any question of 
state rights. Thus there can be one and only one 
scheme of unemployment insurance and relief; nor has 
Parliament ever had to deal with the infinitely compli- 
cated problem of coérdinating different schemes for dif- 
ferent parts of the country which—failing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution—might have to be solved by 
Congress. The bill now before Parliament emphasizes 
this centralization. Usually, local authorities spend 
money granted by the national treasury. In this case 
local authorities will be asked to contribute to funds 
which a national department disburses. More power is 
concentrated in Whitehall than ever before. 

The nation has thus no idea of abolishing unemploy- 
ment insurance. It is not merely a political and social 
necessity. It is an expression of the national mentality. 
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The people wish to organize themselves as a friendly 
society; and, apart from the industrial risk known as 
unemployment, public opinion approves of the principle 
of national insurance. Before the word “dole” was 
ever mentioned, the entire nation had been insured 
against sickness, and this insurance now includes ma- 
ternity, widowhood, and old age. Employers’ liability 
for accidents is also, in effect, an insurance. And life 
insurance is widely distributed. 

On the other hand, insurance has ceased to be re- 
garded as a remedy. For the loss of a leg, a man may 
receive damages. But his leg is still lost, and so with 
unemployment. The dole each week may keep body 
and soul together. But life is in the job. 

The unemployment insurance fund in Great Britain 
is simple. The employers, the employed, and the state 
contribute what in the aggregate are approximately 
equal amounts. Out of the fund benefits are paid. 

The contributions each week (at two cents to a 
British penny) are as follows: men 20 cents; young men 
18 cents; boys 10 cents; women 18 cents; young 
women 16 cents, and girls 9 cents. The new bill insures 
children from 14 years to 16 years at 4 cents a week. 

During Britain’s economy crisis, unemployed benefits 
were reduced, and today they are per week: men $3.80; 
women $3.35; adult dependent $2.00; child dependent 
50 cents; young men $3.12; young women $2.70; boys 
aged 17 years $2; girls aged 17 years $1.68; boys aged 
16 years $1.32, and girls aged 16 $1.12. 

In general terms, it may be said that the benefits are 
payable for 26 weeks—extended in certain cases under 
this bill—after which the insured person runs out of 
benefit. He then receives a grant direct from the state 
and, broadly, according to the scale of funded benefits. 
It follows that the unemployed are divided into two 
classes. The occasionals are within the fund. The 
permanents have drifted outside it. It is the perma- 
nently unemployed who present the most serious prob- 
lems. Inevitably there is a strain on morale under which 
character deteriorates. When time loses its value, 
people waste it. Clothes wear out and cannot be re- 
placed. The breadwinner finds it hard to maintain his 
prestige in the home. 

The principle applied by President Roosevelt in the 
Civilian Conservation Camps is that character can best 
be upheld by the knowledge that work, useful to the 
country, is performed. The British calculation is that 
the cost of financing public works for the unemployed 
is prohibitive. The utmost that can be attempted is 
maintenance, nor is objection raised to recreation. The 
view is taken that movies and games of football or 
cricket, as a diversion for the mind, are a benefit. 


gene HAVE BEEN made to provide education 
for those out of work. This is now to be, 
definitely, a part of the policy pursued. Those who 
have entered the ranks of the permanently unemployed 
are to be brought under the discipline of self-develop- 
ment. Recently there has been a curious increase in the 
volume of unemployment among young people. It is 
due to the high birth rate immediately after the war. 
Young people unable to find work are to be kept within 
the influence of the school. 

A statement of what actually are the benefits paid 
in Great Britain to the unemployed is sufficient, per- 
haps, to dispose of the idea that, in a country which has 
always been thrifty in the use of public. money, the 
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idle are a pampered and privileged class among the 
workers. The total cost of the unemployed in a year— 
to the industries concerned, the workers, and the treas- 
ury—is stated by the Government to be $500,000,000. 
That figure covers both the workers within the fund 
and the workers outside it. On the average, it amounts 
to a sum of say, $4:a week for each recipient, and this 
includes allowance for persons classed as dependents. 
whether adult or juvenile. The figure does not include 
widows’ and old age pensions. 

Over the limitation of benefit to 50 cents for a child, 
there has been something of a crisis at Westminster. 
The House of Commons demanded that it be 75 cents; 
and the Government, despite its enormous majority, 
was fearful of defeat in the lobbies over this very 
human detail. It is stated by the Department of 
Health that malnutrition throughout the country has 
not increased. But in special areas there is told a dif- 
ferent story. From Lancashire, for instance, we hear 
definite reports of a spread of mental disease and sui- 
cidal tendencies in districts where unemployment has 
been chronic. A study of the British situation thus 
reveals no easy situation. On the contrary, there is 


evidence of the terrific struggle with elemental poverty 
that—despite all complacence on the surface—has been 
endured and is still endured by the nation. 


HERE HAVE ARISEN certain issues over which 

controversy is acute. The first is financial. 
During the prolonged depression which Great Britain 
has suffered, more or less acutely, ever since the war, the 
Unemployment Fund—organized for normal conditions 
—disclosed deficits. The aggregate of these deficits is, 
at the present rate of exchange, something over $600,- 
000,000. Two views are taken of this liability. The 
first is that it should be added to the national debt and 
liquidated like the rest of that debt by the tax-paying 
nation as a whole. The other view is that a sum, ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 a year, shall be provided out 
of the Insurance Fund itself for interest and amortiza- 
tion over a period of 40 years. It is the latter plan on 
which the Government is insisting, and it means that 
until about 1975 the insured workers will be paying— 
out of what otherwise would be their benefits—for a 
post-war depression covering the years 1920 to 1934. 

A newspaper so restrained in its judgments as the 
Manchester Guardian denounces this arrangement, nor 
is it by any means certain that, whatever view be taken 
of it on merits, it will stand. The future will include 
periods during which governments dependent on Labor 
will hold office. Insured workers in the year 1955, let 
us say, will argue that they are entitled to receive the 
full actuarial benefits for which they are paying a 
weekly contribution without deduction for what will be 
regarded as post-war reparations. And under a par- 
liamentary system of government it is difficult to see 
how their argument is to be resisted. 

Secondly, there is the much debated “means test”, 
on which a word of explanation may be useful. If 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., were in Great Britain and de- 
cided to earn his living as a bricklayer, he would have 
to pay his contribution to the unemployment and other 
insurance funds. Also, he would be entitled, as a brick- 
layer, to receive the same benefits as others out of the 
fund. To workers within the funds, no means test is 
applied. They are fully entitled to be billionaires. 

If, however, John D. Rockefeller has drawn his full 
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measure of unemployed benefit out of the fund—and 
has, as the phrase goes, run out of benefit—a new situa- 
tion arises. He receives a weekly allowance direct from 
the state. Except as a taxpayer among other taxpayers, 
he has made no contribution to that allowance. And it 
is argued that, in such cases, an inquiry into a man’s 
means is not unreasonable. Why should an unemployed 
man who owns twelve cottages and collects rent from 
them receive a dole from the state when others, less 
fortunate than he, are working hard only to find them- 
selves worse off ? 


B” THERE Is also an argument against the means 
test. The man with twelve cottages, so it is 
contended, is one of those rare cases that makes bad 
law. The usual situation is that two families live side 
by side. One of those families spends all that it gets, 
possibly on drink, and lays by nothing for a rainy day. 
The other denies itself such luxuries, puts by a nest egg, 
and invests it, let us say, in the purchase of the home, 
in a savings-bank deposit, or in some simple securities. 

Is the thriftless family to receive the dole merely be- 
cause it is thriftless, while the thrifty family is denied 
the dole or has it reduced merely because it is thrifty? 
Is a man who has saved a few hundred pounds as a 
provision for years to come, which is an evidence of 
character, to exhaust almost the whole of those sav- 
ings—he is allowed $125—before he is given the same 
assistance as the man working, or not working, in the 
same trade at the same wage who lives next door? 

It is agreed that he should not be compelled to mort- 
gage his house, and on social grounds it is contended 
that responsible character in the worker should be re- 
spected and safeguarded, not exploited and penalized. 

The hope is, of course, that the means test will auto- 
matically recede from the foreground. If trade im- 
proves and unemployment diminishes, the number of 
workers outside the fund will diminish, and it is only 
to these workers that the means test applies. 

Throughout the country, the Labor Exchange shares 
the importance to society of the post-office. It is to 
the Labor Exchange that a man applies for a job or for 
a weekly allowance of money. There has been, then, 
much discussion of what is to be understood at a labor 
exchange by a case of genuine unemployment. An un- 
employed person is popularly defined as a person who 
is able to work, and willing to work, but unable to find 
work. But the legal phrasing of this definition is a deli- 
cate matter. On which side lies the onus of proof? 
Has the unemployed person to demonstrate that he has 
tried to get work? Or have the officials to demonstrate, 
if they can, that he has not tried to get work? 

Three jobs are vacant in a plant. A hundred men 
could take up those jobs. Are the whole of the hun- 
dred men to be sent to the plant to apply for what can 
be granted to only three of them? To what extent are 
they to justify their desire to get work by tramping 
around the district and calling on plants where notices 
are displayed that no more men are wanted? Instances 
are reported where men have spent, say, seventeen hours 
a week looking for work. Nor is it necessary to enlarge 
upon the economic waste of energy—to say nothing of 
nervous prostration—involved in this discouraging pro- 
cedure. After a time the men lose heart, and feel that 
it is no use trying any longer; nor is it deniable that in 
many cases they are right. There have not been the 
jobs for them to get. 
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By Ewing Galloway 


DURING THE period 1925-1929, our exports were equal to 
9.9 per cent of our physical production. Last year they 
amounted to 5.15 per cent of domestic production. In the 
same five-year period, exports equaled 6.18 per cent of our 
national income. By 1933 they had dropped to 4.25 per 
cent. Thus the records indicate that exports have fallen more 
rapidly than physical production and national income. 
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TO TRADE or Not to Trade? 





THE ADMINISTRATION POLICY 


IS A FORM OF FARM RELIEF 





Prorsssox Dana Carleton Munro, of Princeton, 
once undertook the pedagogically alarming 
experiment of offering his class in medieval history a 
final examination consisting of four questions. There is 
nothing startling in this. But the questions were given 
to the students two weeks before the date of the ex- 
amination. They were granted the right to look up any 
material bearing on the subjects, to discuss them with 
their classmates, in short to use every resource to dis- 
cover in advance the proper answer to the questions. 
Therein lay the departure from the precedent. 

One of the four questions propounded by Professor 
Munro was as follows: “Contact and mixture of races 
is essential to human progress. Demonstrate the truth 
or fallacy of this proposition from the record of the 
Middle Ages.” Change the question slightly and we 
touch one of the most perplexing of the many problems 
raised by the New Deal. “Competition and trade be- 


tween nations is essential to economic progress. Demon- 
strate the truth or fallacy of this proposition from 
recent history and present conditions.” 

To one of the corollaries of this problem—i.e., that 
a free movement of labor between nations is essential 
to progress—this country has already provided an un- 


equivocal answer in the negative. As a nation we have 
decided that we will not permit foreign labor, subsisting 
at a lower living level and in many cases racially unas- 
similable, to enter this country and offer its services in 
competition with a laboring class that is broadly 
homogeneous and jealously insistent upon a_ higher 
standard of living than that which prevails anywhere 
else on the face of the globe. 

Since we will not permit Japanese laborers to make 
and sell grass rugs in this country, will we permit them 
to make the rugs elsewhere and sell them here? Since 
we will not permit Czechoslovakian workmen to dis- 
place workers in American shoe factories, will we permit 
them to manufacture the shoes in their native land and 
nevertheless offer them in competition with the Amer- 
ican worker’s product in this country? Shall we exclude 
cheap oriental labor from the sugar refineries of San 
Francisco, to preserve these opportunities for American 
workmen, but nevertheless accept the product of the 
same labor in the form of refined sugar, provided only 
that the labor is not performed on American soil ? 

The same proposition can be stated for Italian straw 
hats, for French gloves, for German toys, for English 
boots, and Swedish matches. 


Where Labor Costs Determine Competitive 
Success 


Let there be no misunderstanding about this. Amer- 
ican workers with American equipment can make shoes 
as well as the Czechoslovakians, grass rugs as well as 
the Japanese, sugar just as clean and sweet as that re- 
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fined in Cuba or the Philippines, straw hats that are 
as chic and durable as those made in Italy, etc. There 
are no natural advantages of climate, soil, or raw ma- 
terial ; no traditions of art or skill; no secret formulae; 
no advantage of mass production which give the foreign 
worker an invincible edge, or, in fact, any kind of an 
edge over the American worker. 

The old classic argument of regional superiority in 
production, such as the South enjoys in cotton, Brazil in 
coffee, the Far East in rubber, Bolivia in tin, or Russia 
in caviar, simply does not apply. Technical skill and 
knowledge are marketable factors available to any land 
which wishes to buy them. They are highly fluid and 
amazingly cheap. Japan had no difficulty in learning 
how to manufacture electric light bulbs, nor has Russia 
had any difficulty in summoning the engineering talent 
necessary to tap her vast power resources and erect her 
own tractor plants. 


A Competition Between Living Standards 


The fact is that a straw hat is the physical embodi- 
ment of a definite number of hours of human labor. A 
certain amount of specialization, of equipment, and 
experience is necessary to bring the number of hours 
required for production to the minimum. The equip- 
ment needed is not costly, the skill in workmanship is 
easily acquired, and the point at which mass production 
shows the lowest cost is reached at an early stage. 
Hence when this straw hat made in Italy is offered for 
sale in the New York market it represents in material 
form a definite amount of human services which come 
into direct competition with an equivalent amount of 
American labor. The competition is- just as definite as 
though the Italian workers were imported and _per- 
mitted to work side by side with American workers, 
with the Italian receiving $5 for 40 hours, and the 
American $22.50 for the same number of hours. 

Since the foreign worker is content with food, living 
quarters, and clothing which the American will not 
accept, we have what is fundamentally a competition 
of living standards between the alien and the native 
worker. The competition exists and is no less demoral- 
izing if the foreign worker incorporates his labor in the 
straw hat abroad, and then sends it to the United 
States. The inescapable implication of free trade is a 
leveling of living standards throughout the world, an 
elevation of the oriental and south European worker, 
and a depression of the American. 

Return now to our proposition “Competition and 
free trade is essential to economic progress.” The an- 
swer hinges on whose economic progress we have in 
mind. If it is the progress of the Filipino, the China- 
man, the Argentine, and the Greek, the answer is yes. 
If it is the American, the answer is an unequivocal no. 
Possibly an internationalist social conscience would 
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justify such national and racial communism. Whether 
the American will be content to sacrifice his unques- 
tioned advantage of position for the generous eleva- 
tion of inferior peoples, is another matter. 

If we exclude the items in which the only differentia! 
advantage is labor cost, there still remain others that 
offer a sound basis for trade. The articles eligible for 
trade between nations may be divided into two classes. 











Mass Production and Competitive Power 





The first consists of goods for whose most effective 
production a heavy capital investment is necessary and 
a consuming area sufficiently broad and rich enough in 
buying power to make mass production at low cost pos- 
sible. The best illustration is the automobile. The 
equipment necessary to produce the modern car in- 
volves a prodigious investment of capital. Volume in 
production is much more important than wage scales. 
It is said that the present price of the Ford car is 
predicated upon an annual sale of 1,100,000 cars. Only 
at such a rate of output can the company hope to make 
any profit at present prices. 

To dispose of so many cars each year in a single price 
class requires an affluent nation with a high average 
income. No other country could possibly qualify. An 
equivalent car produced in France or Germany finds a 
market so limited that the cost per car, in spite of 
cheaper labor, is more than doubled. For this reason 
automobiles are a natural export for the United States. 
The same may be said, and for the same reason, of 
typewriters, motorcycles, and farm machinery. 

A second class of articles eligible for trade is the 
result of outstanding natural advantages. Cotton in 
this country, tin in Bolivia, coffee in Brazil, and silk 
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in Japan, are illustrations. These two groups then, the 
articles produced by mass methods with costly equip- 
ment for which the home market offers a sufficient 
initial outlet to reduce unit costs below those prevailing 
elsewhere, and the articles whose production is over- 
whelmingly favored by geographical peculiarities, are 
eligible for international trade. 

This all seems delightfully simple. Why not take the 
silk, rubber, coffee, tropical fruit, and other non-com- 
peting foreign products and exchange them for our sur- 
plus machinery and farm products? The answer is 
equally simple. The surplus which we would like to 
export far exceeds the total which we can import with- 
out stepping on the toes of other American producers 
who are providing for a part of the domestic market. 


Our Surplus Capacity 


Much of this surplus capacity was developed during 
the twenty-year period from 1914 to 1933. During that 
generation America sold the rest of the world approxi- 
mately twenty-five billion dollars worth of goods more 
than it bought, and accepted the world’s IOU for the 
difference. About 40 per cent of the excess sales were 
financed by Uncle Sam in the form of war loans, and 
the rest by investors who bought foreign bonds. 

The dollars paid by the Government to the Allied 
governments were not actually transported abroad. 
They remained here, and were paid to American muni- 
tions-makers and farmers. As soon as the world had 
been made safe for democracy the private investor 
stepped magnificently into the breach, paid good Amer- 
ican dollars for alluring 7 per cent foreign bonds, which 
were not so good, dollars which were used to pay for 
part of the “favorable” trade balance “enjoyed” by the 
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United States during this period. (Note the charts.) 

The producers of automobiles, sewing machines, type- 
writers, motorcycles, locomotives, and farm machinery, 
still possess a technological superiority over competitors 
in other parts of the world so great that they can afford 
to pay the higher code wages and still undersell those 
competitors in foreign markets. The only difficulty is 
for buyers to find something to use for money. 


American Farmer Losing Out 


The American farmer does not share this superiority. 
In the period between the end of the Civil War and the 
beginning of the twentieth century, America was truth- 
fully the world’s granary. The cheap, virgin plains of 
the West, cultivated by machinery, supplied the wheat 
deficiency of Europe’s commercial nations. During 
1866-99 we exported 30 per cent of our wheat crops, 
and in general we received strikingly good prices. 

Competitors began to appear during the first decade 
of the present century. A hardy variety of wheat had 
been developed which grew well in the low moisture 
areas of our far west—and also in Canada, Argentina, 
Australia, and Siberia. Furthermore, it was superior to 
the softer kernel wheat which was a part of the crop 
rotation of the diversified eastern farm. The war 
checked the development of these areas. It took some 
years to clear away the wreckage of the war. Last year 
we exported only 5 per cent of our crop. Our export 
market for wheat looks sad. 

In cotton the withdrawal of American supplies by the 
ill-starred Farm Board stimulated production in other 
parts of the world. Egypt, Indo-China, India, and 
Russia are rapidly extending their cotton fields. 

The export of both farm products and machinery has 
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been complicated by the codes. Costs have been raised. 
Special exceptions must be made to permit the sale of 
commodities abroad at prices which are competitive. 
These prices are lower than the domestic prices, even 
after the steam bath which the gold dollar received 
during the past fall. Now the sale of a product abroad 
at a price below that which prevails at home or below 
the cost of production, if and when that is ascertainable, 
comes clearly within the definition of dumping. Prac- 
tically all nations reserve the right to take special 
measures to protect their nationals against this kind of 
competition. 

Thus we have the danger of reprisals, not only against 
a general depreciation of the currency, but also against 
the specific license to dump a product in other markets 
at a price below that which the domestic consumer pays. 


How Will Our Debtors Pay? 


A final difficulty is presented by the taxpayers, who 
assumed the responsibility for the ten billions which 
naive Uncle Sam loaned to the Allies, and the investors 
who underwrote the fifteen billions export balance which 
accumulated after the war. The war loans we may 
cross off as an extremely costly, but imperfectly learned, 
lesson in international finance. We may charge it 
against our failure to read more carefully Washington’s 
parting injunction against entangling alliances. The 
other fifteen billions would require a minimum annual 
service of a billion dollars. 

Using round figures, we can say that average yearly 
exports during the period 1919-1932 were 4,631 million, 
and our imports 3,573 million. Looking over the list 
of imported items it would be difficult to discover more 
than a billion dollars’ worth (Continued on page 53) 
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THIS IS the spiegeleisen plant of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, at Palmerton, Pa. Heavy industries hold the key of 
industrial recovery. They sank further during the depression 
than the consumption industries, and therefore have further 
to travel to reach normal. Steel, copper, automobiles, and 
railroad equipment show excellent progress. 


Photograph by Rittase 
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Ne: SINCE the epidemic of strikes last summer 
and fall has anything appeared which so 
seriously threatens the progress of our business lines 
as the impending battle between organized labor and 
management over the unionization of the automobile 
and steel industries. It all goes back to section 7A of 
the Industrial Recovery Act, which guarantees the right 
of the worker to bargain collectively with his employer. 

The theory is that an employer enjoys a marked 
advantage in the bargaining process with the worker, 
since there are so many of the latter and only one 
employer. Even in an entire industry such as steel, the 
employers possess a unity of command which is not 
present on the workers’ side. Hence to create an equal- 
ity the worker was given the right to organize free from 
the interference and coercion of the employer. The 
clause was written by the American Federation of 
Labor. The tragic joker from the employee’s viewpoint 
is that it offers no protection at all to the workers 
against the strong-arm tactics of organized labor. Be- 
tween the muscle men of the labor unions and the mugs 
of the Bourbon employer there is simply no choice. 


New Deal Renders Unions Superfluous 

A. second difficulty arises from the fact that the orig- 
inal objectives of collective bargaining have been gen- 
erally assumed as obligations of the Government, so 
that the justification of the union as an instrument of 
collective bargaining is open to question. These objec- 
tives are higher wages, better pay, and shorter hours. 
To attain these, labor resorts to collective bargaining 
and restricts the supply of labor by a number of devices 
such as apprentice rules and limitation of output. 

Today Uncle Sam imposes minimum wages upon the 
employer. He likewise determines hours and working 
conditions. Furthermore, he reduces the supply of labor 
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by closing our ports to immigrants, eliminating child 
labor, and surrounding the employment of women with 
additional safeguards. In fact he is doing a much better 
job of representing the workingman than the unions 
have ever done. This leaves the unions to squabble over 
jurisdiction and to justify their existence by seeking 
advantages which the Government does not yet con- 
sider essential to the workingman’s welfare. They thus 
become a threat to the tranquillity of business and an 
object of dread by the employer. 


Obstructing Recovery 


As an obstruction to recovery, unionization has be- 
come particularly serious in the automobile and steel 
industries. These two are the most buoyant fields in 
business and are at the time of writing leading the 
recovery procession. Steel is operating at slightly less 
than 50 per cent of capacity, and the automobile pro- 
ducers are turning out more than 70,000 cars a week— 
approximately three times the volume during the cor- 
responding period a year ago. The organization of these 
two industries would lead to the closed shop, which 
means that no workingman could get a job unless he 
first joined a union. The closed shop at once involves 
the “check off”, under which the employer is compelled 
to deduct the union dues each week from the worker’s 
pay envelope and hand them directly to professional 
labor leaders. Finally it would mean, as it has in the 
railroad brotherhoods and the printing trade, employ- 
ment and promotion by seniority rather than merit. It 
would be the most serious infringement upon the rights 
of management which the New Deal has imposed. 

In the case of the automobile industry, where the 
issue has become particularly acute, the producers, with 
Henry Ford leading the way, have raised wages 10 
per cent and reduced working (Continued on page 50) 
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* HERE IS A business newly come to life after a 

long and nearly fatal illness. Has the American 
wine maker lost his art? Can he survive skilled com- 
petition from abroad? Indeed, what assurance has he 
that tariff benefits will continue under present conditions 


of world trade? 










WINE MAKERS of America 






































Photographs from Ewing Galloway (upper), and Publishers Photo Service (ower) 





HARVEST time in o vineyard of the famous Finger Lakes region in New York 
state. Catawba is the favorite grape of this locality though outranked by the 
Concord during Prohibition. 
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Ws FIFTEEN MILLION voters 
went to the polls last year to 
end the prohibition experiment they granted 
complete exoneration to the American wine 
industry, then serving a sentence of life im- 
prisonment for a crime that had been com- 
mitted by someone else. 

Prohibition was a cure invented for 
whiskey and beer drinkers, rather than for 
those who liked their wine. The average 
American, known to statisticians as Per 
Capita, consumed slightly more than two 
quarts of wine in the course of a year, pre- 
prohibition. He drank nearly three times as 
much whiskey or gin, and thirty-five times 
as much beer. His three-fifths of a gallon of 
wine yearly compared rather feebly with 
the Frenchman’s 37 gallons and the Italian’s 
34 gallons. 

But even three-fifths of a gallon of wine 
per capita means a present yearly consump- 
tion of 75 million gallons; and the wine 
maker of America is out to capture this 
market, so suddenly become legitimate. 

That the market may be far larger is 
suggested by the fact that the production of 
grapes in the United States increased some- 
what mysteriously during prohibition, from 
1.25 million tons in 1919 to an average of 2 
million tons in 1932 and 1933. It was a 60 
per cent rise, as compared with one of only 
11 per cent in the previous decade. No sub- 
ject is more controversial, or more baffling 
to the statistician, than liquor and prohibi- 
tion; and it is futile even to guess how 
many of those 750,000 additional tons of 
grapes were converted into home-made wine, 
or how many were consumed as raisins newly 
prized for their vitamin content. 

It is plain that the grape grower suffered 
little from prohibition, though the wine 
maker did. The agricultural census of 1929 
placed grapes in third place among the 
fruits, exceeded in farm value only by apples 
and oranges and coming ahead of peaches 
and strawberries. 


Speculating About the Future 


WW" Must go back twenty years to 
measure our normal consumption 
of wine: before constitutional prohibition 
that took effect in January, 1920; before 
war-time prohibition that went into effect 
in June, 1919 (when the great war was 
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HOWARD FLORANCE 


over); before millions of young 
Americans donned their uniforms in 
1917-18 and automatically deprived 
themselves of all opportunity to 
drink; and before Europe’s war in 
1914 interfered with the import of 
foreign goods. We go back to 1910- 
1914, therefore, to find that the con- 
sumption of wines in the United 
States averaged 57 million gallons 
annually, of which from 5 to 7 mil- 
lion gallons were imported. 

Did our appetite for wine grow 
more, or less, during prohibition? 
The smuggler, the bootlegger, and 
the speakeasy had little use for it, 
because profits were greater in 
whiskey and gin. 

It is well within the realm of 
possibility that the American now 
permitted to drink legally will turn 
neither to beer, his old-time love, nor 
to distilled spirits, his prohibition 
favorite. He may choose the middle 
channel and become a consumer of 
wine in quantities that are not quite 
so much out of proportion to the 
normal every-day consumption of the 
Frenchman and the Italian. 

Our domestic wine industry, dor- 
mant through long years of prohibition, was promptly 
greeted by Uncle Sam with a heavier scale of taxes. 
Repeal was to help in the financing of relief and re- 
covery. Wines up to 14 per cent of alcohol (by vol- 
ume) pay 10 cents tax per gallon; formerly the rate 
was 4 cents. Those from 14 to 21 per cent of alcohol 
pay 20 cents, instead of 10 cents. From 21 to 24 per 
cent the tax is now 40 cents, formerly 25. All wines 
containing more than 24 per cent of alcohol (largely 
brandy) are classed as distilled spirits and taxed at $2 
per gallon. Champagne, however, was _ favorably 
treated in the rates adopted last January, the revenue 
tax being reduced to 5 cents per half-pint (or 80 cents 
a gallon) from 12 cents per half-pint. 

What does the future hold in store for the wine 
maker of America? It is reasonably sure that for a 
long time to come there will be no wrecking of his 
business, as there was by prohibition laws. He has 
been given a new lease of life, and his major tasks at 
the moment are to mend the leaks in his old vats, to 
resist the temptation to place inferior products in the 
hands of a clamoring public, and to meet competition 
from abroad. A new generation has arrived at the 
wine-drinking age, in those fifteen dry years. 
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CALIFORNIA grape production is conducted on a large scale. 
cultivation of forty acres daily in the Malaga vineyard near Fresno (pictured at top). 
At Guasti, a miniature railway with dump cars facilitates movement of the crop from 





Photographs from Ewing Galloway (upper), and R. I. Nesmiin & Associates (lower) 


Use of a tractor enables 


vines to presses and fermenting tanks. 


Domestic wines are protected at the moment by a 
customs barrier of 25 cents a bottle (one-fifth of a 
gallon) for ordinary wine, and $1.50 per quart of 
champagne. But under the New Deal the tariff cards 
are to be shuffled. Wines may be a thing with which 
to bargain. France must be allowed to sell us some- 
thing, to pay for things which we hope she will buy 
from us, to say nothing of war debts. Perhaps French 
wines more freely admitted would throw fewer Amer- 
icans out of work than the influx of any other com- 
modity which France has to offer. 

The answer then would lie either in increased con- 
sumption, or else in restriction of the home product, 
through inexorable competition from abroad or by 
decree from Washington. 


California, The Grape State 


RAPE CULTURE in the United States centers 
largely in California, with New York and 
Michigan alternating for the honor of being a bad sec- 
ond. Ohio is fourth. The figures in tons, for 1933, 
are: California, 1,559,000; New York, 64,800; Mich- 
igan, 58,565. Indeed, California may leave rotting on 
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FERMENTING tanks in a California winery. A ton of juice grapes makes approximately 
150 gallons of dry wine or 80 gallons of sweet wine. 


the vines—because of a glutted market—more grapes 
than are produced in all the rest of the country. In 
1930 the Grape Control Board (which antedates any- 
thing of its kind now operating out of Washington 
in cotton or other basic commodity) actually pur- 
chased 104,000 tons of table grapes, 20,000 tons of 
juice grapes, and 314,000 tons of raisin grapes that 
it did not choose to harvest. 

It is rather taken for granted that the first vines 
in California were planted by the Franciscan Fathers 
in the garden of the mission church which they estab- 
lished at San Diego in 1769, and Mission grapes be- 
came widely known. They were merely carrying on a 
tradition which associates Europe’s monasteries of old 
with the very best of wines. Was it not a Benedictine 
monk who discovered how to make champagne? Was 
not the famous liqueur, Chartreuse, made for centuries 
only in the monasteries of the Carthusian order? Are 
there not at least two French wines named for Popes? 

French varieties of the grape vine are supposed to 
have been brought to California by French- 
men who joined in the gold rush of ’49, a 
demonstration either of far-sighted planning 
or of skepticism regarding gold. Shortly 
afterward, in the middle ’50s, a Hungarian, 
Col. Agoston Haraszthy, put California 
grape-growing upon a business basis by es- 
tablishing a vineyard and nursery for the 
distribution of imported types, especially 
the Zinfandel and Tokay from his native 
Hungary. That was eighty years ago. 

Roughly, more than half of California’s 
grapes are raisin varieties, the remainder in 
turn being divided almost evenly between 
juice and table varieties. But juice grapes 
usually command the highest price per ton, 
raisin grapes the lowest. Acreage and esti- 
mated yield are currently stated thusly: 

Acreage Production 





(tons) 
Raisin grapes ...... 248,459 1,246,000 
Table grapes ...... 98,400 426,590 
Wine grapes....... 179,977 475,378 
ne 526,836 2,147,968 





No grapes of any kind are grown 
commercially in the far north of 
California, and few in the far 
south. Some juice grapes come 
from the coastal region, above and 
below San Francisco. But other- 
wise the grape region lies largely 
in the central valleys of the state. 
From an acreage standpoint, 
grapes are two and a half times as 
important to California as oranges. 
Note the figures (for 1932) : grapes, 
528,324 acres; oranges, 234,366 
acres. Under the leadership of the 
Department of Agriculture’s plant 
introduction station near Chico, its 
experiment vineyards at Oakville, 
the University of California’s ex- 
perimental farm at Davis, and 
similar agencies, grape growing and 
wine making are fully recognized 
by institutions of higher learning. 
This combination of grapes and wine may soon appear 
on the record books as Califorria’s leading industry. 


Turning Grapes Into Wine 


A TON OF JUICE grapes makes 150 gallons of dry 
wine or 80 gallons of sweet wine. Without 
additional plantings California alone can produce 150 
million gallons of wine yearly, or twice our estimated 
consumption—so we are informed by the Wine Pro- 
ducers Association of that state. 

At the winery grapes are dumped from boxes or 
from freight cars onto conveyors which carry them 
first to a stemmer, where the berries are removed, and 
then into the crusher. This crusher is commonly a 
pair of rollers, which break the pulp but do not smash 
the seeds. Machine-age America never gave excuse 
for the grape crusher that is made out of the very 
feet of the owner and his family, once a more or less 
picturesque sight in the vineyards of Europe. 





OLD French methods are still employed in the winery of L. N. Renault & Sons 
at Egg Harbor, N. J. Some vintages in their wine cellars date back 60 years. 
The picture shows champagne bottles being filled to satisfy post-Prohibition 
demands. Excellent champagne is made in America. 
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From the crusher the mashed grapes are conveyed 
to fermenting tanks, where the sugar content of the 
grape—helped by some minute particles of yeast that 
attach to the skin—is transformed by natural process 
into alcohol. Complete fermentation will require from 
one week to six, depending upon the grape used and 
the wine desired. The clear wine, separated from the 
mass, is then run off into wooden storage tanks, there 
to age for two or three years. Finally it is bottled. 

Of course it is not so simple as it sounds, and there 
is much skill required in the various fermenting and 
clarifying processes. Grape varieties are developed in 
the vineyard for white juice or for black juice. Further, 
white wines are made by fermenting only the juice, 
and red wines by fermenting skins and seeds as well. 


Sweet, Dry, and Sparkling 


An WINE js one in which natural fermen- 
tation of the grape sugar has been allowed 
to continue until it ceases; that is, until all the sugar 
is gone. It will contain less than 14 per cent of alco- 








hol. A “sweet” wine is usually one that has been 
fortified—before fermentation has gone too far—by 
the addition of grape brandy. This increases the alco- 
holic content so that it ranges from 14 to 21 per cent, 
sometimes more; and by arresting natural fermentation 
it leaves considerable grape sugar in the wine. 

Sweet wines, therefore, are stronger of alcohol. Some 
of these are Port (red) and Madeira (white), both 
hailing originally from Portugal; Sherry and Malaga 
(both amber) which are Spanish; Tokay (amber), 
Hungarian, and Muscatel, an Italian type. 

Dry wines are Claret (a red Bordeaux), Graves (a 
white Bordeaux), Red Burgundy, Chablis (an ex- 
tremely dry white Burgundy), Riesling and Moselle 
(Rhine wines). Sauterne, white, is dry if California 
made and sweet if French made. 

Before prohibition California’s wine product was 57 
per cent dry and 43 per cent sweet, presumably in 
response to consumer demand in these United States. 

Champagne is comparatively light in alcoholic con- 
tent, from 12 to 14 per cent; therefore it is served in 
a glass that holds five ounces, compared with an ordi- 
nary wine glass of four, a cocktail glass of three, and a 
sherry glass of two ounces. The high cost of cham- 
pagne is due to extra steps in the process, such as 
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TWICE a day for four years workmen give 
these bottles of champagne a quarter turn. 
The sediment, then gathered in the neck, is 
frozen and removed. The tremendous pressure 
generated by fermenting wine sometimes 
causes the bottles to explode when disturbed, 
hence masks are worn for protection. 


MODERN wine bottling equipment is shown in 

operation (at left) in the Shewan-Jones plant 

ot !.odi,. California. Grape growing and wine 

making promise to become the state's leading 
industry. 


blending, the addition of a small 

amount of rock candy or sugar syrup 

to induce secondary fermentation in 

the bottle, repeated manipulation of 

the bottle to capture and remove 

sediment, sometimes the addition of 
brandy or other liqueur, and of course the use of a 
choice variety of grape. 

The secondary fermentation within the bottle creates 
a carbon dioxide gas, which makes the wine bubble or 
sparkle when poured in a glass. Other sparkling wines 
are Sparkling Burgundy, which is red and sweet; and 
Sparkling Chablis and Sparkling Moselle, which are 
dry and likely to get their bubbles artifically by the 
introduction of carbonated water. 

Champagne may be very sweet (“doux’”), sweet 
(“sec”), dry, or very dry (“brut”). Champagne intoxi- 
cation results from an attempt to empty too many 
glasses, usually under festive circumstances and because 
of its pleasant taste, rather than from any peculiar 
potency of the liquor itself. 


Vineyards in Forty-four States 


RAPES ARE GROWN in all but four states of the 

Union (North and South Dakota, Montana, 
and Wyoming). Therefore it is plain that the vine is 
friendly so far as climate and soil are concerned. But 
the history of commercial grape growing, in Europe 
as well as in the United States, is marked by chapters 
recording complete failure due (Continued on page 61) 
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Policy Advertising in the Future 


T« New Deat clearly forecasts a change in 
advertising emphasis, though this is but im- 
perfectly appreciated by those who should advertise, 
by the agencies which provide the technical talent and 
judgment required in placement, and by the media 
which sell the space. This is due entirely to the fact 
that the trend toward regulation, gathering force slowly 
during the last half century, has, under the New Deal, 
attained flood proportions. 

In the good old days the advertiser simply stimulated 
by repetition the suggestibility of his name such as 
Catvin Buttock for investments, the luxuriously vege- 
tated Smith features for cough drops, the industrious 
little Dutch girl with her stick for Dutch cleanser. Of 
a more positive character was the appeal to the con- 
sumer’s various emotions: fear (the pink tooth brush), 
safety and comfort (the balloon tire), social pride 
(silver ware), etc. All this was directed toward an 
increase in sales. The object was to help the world 
beat the proverbial path to the doorway of the man 
who made the better mousetrap. As a matter of fact, 
the arts of the advertiser reached such a high state 
that the superiority of the mousetrap became quite 
secondary. Just a fair working mousetrap would do, 
provided the advertising appropriations were sufficiently 
generous and the copy alluring enough. 


Regulating the Mousetrap Manufacturer 


The New Deal has raised an entirely new issue. The 
Government now proposes to say who shall make the 
mousetrap, the kind of mousetrap which shall be made, 
the form and content of the label, the price at which 
it shall sell, the amount and kind of machinery to be 
used, the hours and wages of labor, etc. Most of these 
restraints are distasteful to the maker of mousetraps 
and some of them, unless he is more than ordinarily 
careful, will prove fatal. 


Consider concrete cases. Unlike human procreation, 
the increase in the land’s porcine population has been 
limited only by the amount of food and opportunities 
for breeding provided by the hog farmers. The result 
has been an excessive birth rate and an equally exces- 
sive supply of pork. All this has reduced the price of 
hams on the hoof, until the lament of the hog raiser 
has become an elegiac overtone in every tale of agri- 
cultural distress. To help the farmer Uncle Sam 
slaughtered some six million squeelers, mostly adoles- 
cents, with little bacon and miniature hams. He im- 
posed a processing tax of a half-cent a pound on pork 
and passed the proceeds in advance back to the farmer. 


Placing the Packers on the Spot 


A strange thing occurred. At least it seemed strange 
to the farmer. The price of pork in the market dropped 
by approximately the amount of the tax, so that the 
market price plus the tax was barely equal to the 
market price before the tax was imposed. Students 
of tax incidence know that a sales tax placed upon a 
product that suffers from an oversupply, where the 
producers are in no position to control that supply, is 
paid by the seller rather than the buyer. This fact 
was as unpalatable as it was incomprehensible to the 
hog farmer, with the result that the packer was laid 
under immediate suspicion of rigging the market. 

Speaker Rainey made sharp comments on the mo- 
nopolistic practices of the packers. Attention was called 
to the profits made during the depression, not only by 
the packers but by all the food distribution companies. 
The Department of Agriculture, noting the failure of 
this Utopian detail of relief, intimated that the beef 
barons had refused to codperate with the Government 
in its recovery program. We know in this case that 
these charges were substantially without foundation. 
The packers came out with a (Continued on page 52) 
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Dictators for Export 





By 
ROGER SHAW 


A TEN-YEAR peace pact was recently 
concluded between the Awstrian 


dictator of Germany and the Lithuanian dic- 
tator of Poland, a pair of “imports” whose 
words are law within the admiring countries 
of their adoption. This peace pact guards 
against German-Polish friction over the Polish 
corridor to the Baltic, and the coal mines of 
Upper Silesia, for a blessed decade; and it may 
lead in the end to some sort of equitable ar- 
rangement—heaven knows what—by which the 
differences between two great nations can be 
ended. In effect, the peace pact means that 
Poland would remain neutral in case of trouble be- 
tween Germany and France; and that Germany would 
remain neutral in case of trouble between Poland and 
Russia. A menacing danger spot has, for the time being, 
been obliterated from the writhing map of Europe. 
Two converts, Adolf Hitler and Josef Pilsudski, did it. 

Popular dictators, imported from abroad, are no 
novelty in history. Napoleon Bonaparte was an Italian, 
born in Corsica, who rose to supreme power in France 
through the revolution of 1789. The elder Bonaparte 
had been an active rebel against French dominion in 
Corsica, and young Napoleon was raised in an atmos- 
phere hostile to France. He attended a French military 
academy as a youngster, became a radical Jacobin, and 
finally was elected emperor by a popular referendum of 
the French voters. He is still the French national hero, 
and Italian Corsica is still a French possession—to 
the disgust of the Italian Fascists. 

Today another Corsican, Francois Coty, is prominent 
in French public life. This “Napoleon” is a perfume 
and cosmetic emperor, and the proprietor of journalis- 
tic ventures with dictatorial leanings. Coty is said to 
consider himself a potential Bonaparte, and his trade- 
name is certainly well known throughout the feminine 
world at large. 

There was Alexander the Great, who was Macedonian 
dictator of Greece. Macedonia was a barbarian state 
beyond the frontiers of Hellenic civilization, and cul- 
tured Greeks despised the crude militarists of the 
classical back-woods. Demosthenes, famous Athenian 
orator, denounced the Macedonians—particularly the 
father of Alexander—ad nauseam; but in came the 
woodsmen and organized golden Hellas for the conquest 
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From News of the World (London) 


FRANCE (surprised at Pilsudski's non-agression pact with Hitler): ‘Mon 


Dieu! And she promised to be only mine!" 


of the Orient. Alexander became hellenized; but 
Greece, in turn, was reinvigorated by the barbarian 
virtues of the sharp sword and woolly sheepskin. Primi- 
tive Prussia was to reorganize civilized Germany in a 
similar fashion more than two thousand years later. 
Back-to-nature, superimposed on fine arts and sophis- 
ticated luxury, sometimes has happy results. 

Adolf Hitler was born at Braunau in 1889, his birth- 
place being an Austrian hamlet not far from the Ger- 
man frontier. His father was Austrian, and his mother 
was a Czech. The young Adolf conceived a great ad- 
miration for Germany and came to hate the polyglot 
empire of the Hapsburgs, with its many races and 
languages. He moved to Munich before the World 
War, and enlisted in the German army in 1914. On the 
western front he was wounded, gassed, and iron-crossed, 
and after the war he settled again in Munich—still an 
Austrian citizen with German sympathies. The Munich 
folks sometimes thought him a Russian exile, due to his 
Slavic appearance and loquacious ways. This greatly 
annoyed him because of his ardent Germanity and be- 
lief in Nordic supremacy. His oratory increased his 
popularity, however, and up he went to the top. He 
was naturalized by the state of Brunswick, finally, in 
1932—in order that he might run for president against 
Old Father Hindenburg. 

Hindenburg’s birthplace of Posen became Polish 
territory following the war, and the German Generals 
Ludendorff and Falkenhayn also came from areas which 
are now Polish-ruled. Hitler’s lieutenant, Alfred Rosen- 
berg, was born in what is now Estonia, and fought 
against Germany in the Russian army during the war. 
Rosenberg dislikes “Jewish” Christianity, and is an 
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admirer of Thor and Wotan. The fervor of conversion 
has turned both himself and his Hitler into German 
ultra-nationalists, to the dismay of some of the native 
sons. Needless to say, fine old Paul von Hindenburg 
does not consider himself Polish! 

But Marshal Josef Pilsudski, age 67, of aristocratic 
and semi-royal Lithuanian lineage, considers himself 
very much a Pole. His native land of Lithuania is on 
the worst possible terms with Poland; for Poles seized 
the Lithuanian capital of Vilna by a sudden coup 
d’etat in 1920, and have held it ever since—despite the 
threats of the despoiled Letts. Polish freedom has 
been the inspiration of old Pilsudski’s life. He con- 
spired against the Russian Czars, was exiled to Siberia, 
fought with the Germans against Russia in the World 
War, and later defeated Soviet Russia at the head of 
the Polish armies in 1920. He is a simple soldier and 
patriot who is anti-Russian under all circumstances— 
whether Russia be white or pink or red. He yearns for 
the annexation of little Lithuania, just as Hitler desires 
the annexation of little Austria, for neither dictator 
has forgotten his origin. Lithuanians are more practi- 
cal and steadfast than Poles, just as Austrians are more 
flamboyant than Germans. In this may be found pos- 
sible keys to the success of Handsome Adolf and 
Grandpa Josef, little Napoleons who made good. 


“Tapticivann VeNIzELos, Greek statesman ex- 
traordinary and one of Europe’s primary poli- 
ticians, was born a Turkish subject of the island of 
Crete. Greece achieved her independence from the 
Turks in 1827, but Crete did not receive liberation and 
union with Greece until after 1900. From Cretan poli- 
tics Venizelos entered into those of Greece, his new 
country, and quickly rose to be premier. He steered 
Hellas through the Balkan and World Wars, greatly to 
the national advantage. In the latter struggle King 
Constantine of Greece was pro-German and Venizelos 
was pro-Ally, and the Cretan triumphed in his efforts 
to bring Greece in on the side of the war-winners. He 
was in large part responsible for the Greek republic 
which was established in 1924. At the Paris peace con- 
ference of 1919 Venizelos played a leading part, and 
by his eloquence gained profitable World War dividends 
for his adopted country. Today Venizelos, age 70, lives 
as an honored elder statesman and patron of the Greek 
republic that he sponsored. Greece was fortunate in 
her annexation of Crete, for the annexation of Crete 
meant the annexation of Eleutherios Venizelos. 
Mustapha Kemal, president of Turkey, is a blonde 
“Turk” born at Greek Saloniki in 1880. He was a 
Turkish subject, however, and entered the Turkish 
army in which he served with distinction during the 
Balkan and World Wars—against Venizelos. After 
these wars he reorganized what was left of Turkey, 
moved the capital to Angora in Asia Minor, and de- 
feated the Greeks in a decisive war of 1921. He has 
emancipated Turkish women, secularized the Moham- 
medan religion, introduced modern education and the 
Latin alphabet, and installed European legal codes. 
He took the Turks back to their native Asia, and then 
westernized them with a will. Critics are almost 
unamimous in declaring Kemal to be the ablest of post- 
war dictators, and he has made a close friend of Russia 
—which was once the hereditary enemy of Turkey 
and the Turks. Kemal will not tolerate communism; 


but he has introduced many communist reforms into 
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Turkey, including adequate labor legislation and prole- 
tarian self-respect. Hail to the ever-victorious Ghazi! 

Bolivia has had the finest of South American military 
machines, as attested by the Chaco fighting with Para- 
guay, and it was the work of General Hans Kundt—a 
German war veteran, technician, and drillmaster of 
parts. He has been very influential in Bolivian politics, 
and was backed by a devoted clique of young Bolivian 
officers, who saw in him an up-to-date Mars who had 
been through barbed-wire. Once General Kundt was 
driven from Bolivia by jealous older officers who envied 
his European skill, but he was recalled and came back 
to the head of his goose-stepping Indians. Bolivia was 
once famous for her rich mines. Now she is noted for 
her synthetic field-grays. Prussian-Spartan virtues are 
at times appreciated in easy-going Spanish America. 

A large kingdom called England annexed three 
smaller kingdoms during the course of the Middle 
Ages. The three were Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. 
There followed an Irish, Scotch, and Welsh invasion 
of England, in which these “lesser breeds without the 
law” proceeded to get the most important English jobs. 
There were Ramsay MacDonald, and Lloyd George, 
and the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Castlereagh, 
and Lord Kitchener, and Admiral Beatty, and Lord 
Northcliffe, and Arthur Balfour, to mention only a few. 

Eamon de Valera, Irish patriot and statesman, was 
born in New York City in 1882. As his name suggests, 
his mother was an ardent Irish woman, his father a 
Spaniard. The boy was sent back to Ireland to be 
educated but his American associations later served him 
in good stead. 

In the United States arose such men as Alexander 
Hamilton of the West Indies, Carl Schurz of Germany, 
Albert Gallatin of Switzerland, Tom Paine of England, 
and James Couzens and Franklin Lane of Canada. 
These immigrant lads became better Americans than 
most of the home-grown crop, while thousands of im- 
migrant lesser-lights left their mark in every phase of 
American endeavor. American fillibusters, like William 
Walker, have figured as generals and dictators in the 
troublous politics of Central America, along with 
American banana-monarchs; and in medieval Italy a 
motley array of “independent” city-republics were 
often ruled (and ruined) by competing companies of 
English and German free-companions or condottieri— 
with whom warfare was a profit-paying investment. 


om is not a national state today, but an in- 
ternational state which represents the working 
class of the entire world. Hence it is not strange to find 
non-Russians holding important posts in every sphere 
of Soviet activity. Stalin is an Asiatic Georgian, for ex- 
ample; but Armenians, Jews, Hungarians, Letts, Poles, 
Americans, and proletarians of other races have figured 
prominently in the widespread red domain—which is, 
in itself, a league of communist nations. 

There are, however, several cases in which national 
leaders have actually sprung from the nations they rep- 
resent. George Washington and Abraham Lincoln 
were 100 per cent Americans, as is Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; while, believe it or not, Lenin was an honest-to- 
goodness Russian and Mussolini is a simon-pure Italian. 
In other words, we must not allow the publicized ex- 
ceptions to prove the rule. Adam and Eve were native 
to the Garden of Eden, even if the dictatorial Serpent 
was an immigrant reptile. 
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and, THE EFFICIENCY OF DICTATORS 
ada. Dolifuss: “Admire us, please! What it took the people fifteen 
than years to build we wiped out in a mere day or two!" 
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From Mucha (Warsaw) 


THE VILLAIN FOILED 


Mussoiini (to Hitler): “Hold! My dear! Austria is under my 
protection.” 
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By Strube. in the London Daily Express 


INSTRUCTOR: “Hil What are you standing up for?" JOHN BULL: "Freedom!" 


("We are almost the last country standing today for freedom of speech and conscience."—From a recent speech 


of Stanley 
Baldwin, former British Prime Minister.) 
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WITH HIS SECOND YEAR well be- 

The gun, the President himself, after 

Congressman's a few short weeks, will embody 

Dilemma the power of the Government for 

a clear stretch of more than seven 

months. The Seventy-third Congress will adjourn as 

early in May as the leaders can make possible by ex- 

pediting financial and other measures. This will bring 

us the best and happiest half-year we have known since 

1929. It takes a higher quality of statesmanship to 

agree and to codperate than to protest and oppose. 

Congress prefers to avoid disagreeing with the White 
House; but it is controlled by local interests. 

The Seventy-second Congress made a bad record, 
and was largely responsible for the length as well as 
the depth of the depression. The Democrats were worse 
behaved than the Republicans, in that unruly and un- 
patriotic Congress. Command was assumed by lobbies. 
The economy measures of President Hoover were cast 
to the winds. The Seventy-second Congress could have 
balanced the budget; could have restored confidence ; 
could have averted the stampede of depositors and the 
universal bank panic that resulted. 

We have no wish to asperse congressmen as indi- 
viduals. Most of them would rather do their duty than 
turn yellow and play the coward. But the average 
congressman loves his salary, his mileage, his perqui- 
sites, his life in Washington, and his part in the game 
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By Warren, in the Buffalo Evening News 


DOING HIS SPRING PLANTING 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Evils of Our Congressional System 
By ALBERT SHAW 








of politics. Why can he not stay in Congress and 
enjoy all these things, while making a good record and 
earning the respect of his fellow citizens? The answer 
is so simple that almost everybody fails to discover it. 
It is because the voters in his district will not rally 
to his support when he acts with courage for the best 
interests of the country. There is always a veterans’ 
lobby, a labor lobby, a pork-barrel lobby, and a tariff 
lobby. There is also a persistent employees’ lobby, 
working against economical government and helping 
the other big lobbies to carry the fight against cour- 
ageous congressmen back into their home districts. 


Most oF our misfortunes during 


Mistakes the past twenty years might have 
Under Our _ been prevented if we had been led 
System “by men of courage and foresight 


at Washington, with full codpera- 
tion between the White House and Capitol Hill. Hol- 
land and Switzerland were cool-headed and intelligent 
enough to keep out of the great war that raged around 
them. We were not strong enough in governing circles 
to act with consistency and wisdom. 

The false prosperity that followed our European mis- 
adventures was destined to collapse like any other dis- 
tended bubble. The stock-market boom had resulted 
in great part from bad tax laws and financial policies 
at Washington. Uncle Sam had made himself a partner 
in stock gambling through his taxation of capital gains, 
and his offset of speculative losses against actual in- 
comes. He had taken fourteen months to disturb the 
commerce of the world in rearranging the tariff sched- 
ules. He had permitted half of the liquid capital of 
the country to be sent abroad with no prospect of its 
repayment, while his active promotion (or willing con- 
sent) had drawn the other half into the roaring orgy 
of stock-market speculation. 

Uncle Sam in these affairs personified Congress rather 
than the President. He had failed to deal intelligently 
with problems of agriculture, of local banks, of trans- 
portation. The American people had made social prog- 
ress in numerous ways; but it would be absurd to say 
that government during the past eighteen or twenty 
years had done well, either as servant or master. 


Event y the defective part of 
What our national government is Con- 
Public Opinion gress. It is not hard to say which 
Can Do branch of Congress is worse than 
the other as a piece of govern- 
mental machinery. The Senate, fundamentally, is worse 
than useless in its present form. It cannot be abolished, 
but its peculiar functions could be taken away, and its 
power negatived. The upper house in England has 
been thus reduced in authority. In many countries the 
tendency is towards a single chamber. Ireland is now 
proposing to abolish the Senate. 
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Our own national Senate is unrepresentative, with 
Nevada equal to New York, New Mexico equal to 
Pennsylvania, Idaho equal to Ohio. The equality of 
states in the Senate is an arrangement that has no merit 
whatsoever. At some future time—though not soon— 
the American people will shake off the bad parts of 
the original Constitution. When that time comes, they 
will abolish the Senate and reform the House. 

The Seventy-third House is no better in the indi- 
viduals who compose it than was its predecessor. With 
many new members, the present House is less experi- 
enced, and probably less capable man for man, than 
the two Houses of the Hoover quadrennium. Yet the 
country has noted a vast change for the better in actual 
performance. 

This difference has been due wholly to intense pres- 
sure of public opinion that demanded prompt support 
of the President last spring. During the special ses- 
sion a year ago the President took the lead, the whole 
country followed, and Congress was pushed along by 
the sheer momentum of a marching nation. Emer- 
gency powers were conferred upon the President. A 
drastic economy bill was adopted that reduced official 
salaries and removed scores of, thousands of names 
from the padded pension rolls. 


CLOSE OBSERVERS, Capable of ana- 
lyzing situations, could but won- 
der whether the same Congress, 


Again 
a Demand 


for Pensions in this year’s regular session, 
would continue to give the Presi- 

dent full support in those same policies, that still re- 
main clearly essential to the public welfare. We are 


near enough now to the end of the regular session 
to make some comment upon changing moods on Capi- 
tol Hill. A new Congress will assemble in the first 
week of January. The election will be held in the first 
week of November. Most congressmen are candidates 
for reélection. They would like to support the Presi- 
dent, but they do not enjoy the thought of committing 
political suicide. 

Public opinion last year compelled them to give con- 
sent to the passage of the President’s economy Dill. 
We were paying a billion dollars a year in various kinds 
of allowances to so-called veterans or their relatives 
and dependents, whereas half of that amount would 
provide for all meritorious cases on a more liberal scale 
than any other country ever so much as considered. _ 

After the economy bill took effect last year, some 
concessions were made under pressure from the vet- 
erans’ lobby. But several hundred million dollars of 
saving remained as the net result of budgetary reduc- 
tion in the item of veterans’ pensions and relief. 

This year the vast army of pension seekers has re- 
arranged its broken columns. It has not wasted its 
efforts upon the President and his financial and budget- 
ary advisers. They stand as firmly as did President 
Hoover for the payment of allowances only where 
actual war disabilities had created needs. But the pres- 
sure of the pension army has been brought to bear upon 
individual members of Congress. Since last year the 
country has spent billions to relieve agriculture and 
unemployment. Why should the pension list be re- 
stricted, in open-handed times like these? So the House 
passed the bonus bill on March 12, 295 to 125. 
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By Warren, in the Buffalo Evening News 


SHAKE HANDS WITH THE PRESIDENT 


It HAD BECOME evident early in 
March that nothing could save the 
Deluge President's budget but the menace 
of Letters of his veto power. The same 
congressmen who voted for the 
reduced veterans’ bill last year, on the President’s de- 
mand, are voting this year to restore the extravagant 
payments, against the President’s protest, with no 
change of public conditions to excuse their conduct. 
They could, however, plead one conclusive change in 
their own personal situations. Last year their con- 
stituents in immense numbers were telegraphing them: 
“Support the President!” This year the letters and 
telegrams have been stacking up in formidable piles, 
in every congressman’s quarters in the House Office 
Building, demanding that the names removed last year 
should be replaced on the pension lists, and that reduced 
allowances be restored to former maximum amounts. 
The letters come from a different group of voters; but 
their numbers are as large. Almost everybody needs 
money in these times. This need is quite as true for 
men who once wore a uniform as for their neighbors 
who can offer no such excuse for demanding pensions. 
If there were the slightest danger that the Govern- 
ment would fail to provide veterans’ allowances in a 
sum total more than sufficient to provide amply for 
every deserving case, we should not write harshly about 
the unwillingness of Congress to support the President’s 
budget. Our sympathies have always been with the 
American boys who were drafted and sent to Europe. 
If there were any way of compensating them at the 
expense of the profiteers who doubled the cost of the 
war, there would be much satisfaction. 
It is not sympathy with the veterans that causes con- 
gressmen to reverse the stand they took last year in 
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accord with the Administration. They are soon to go 
back home to seek renomination in their party pri- 
maries. Many other men would like seats in Congress, 
and are willing to promise anything. The people who 
feel that they have actual grievances because of the 
reduced pension lists are not a mere handful here and 
there. With relatives and friends they amount to many 
thousand voters in each congressional district. 


Unpoustepty the country still 


Looters feels that the President’s leader- 
Are Better ship in a general way ought to be 
Organized upheld; but the Administration 


program has become rather be- 
wildering in its doctrines and its undertakings. Its 
practical applications, in the magic (for instance) that 
adds billions to the nominal value of the gold reserve, 
and in the readiness with which government agencies 
use nine ciphers where not long ago they would have 
figured in terms of six ciphers, seem to weaken the 
economy argument. The pressure from pension seekers 
in all the counties and neighborhoods of his district 
overwhelms the average congressman, in spite of his 
desire to support the President. He is an honest man, 
means to serve the country well, knows the President 
is right, but must stand or fall as his constituents de- 
cide. If he falls, a worse man will take his seat. 
These comments are not intended to reproach any 
congressman. Human nature in the typical office- 
holder, whether elective or appointive, is not changed 
by editorial criticisms. Congressmen supported the 
President last year because citizens in their districts 
demanded it. If those citizens are not vigilant and 
energetic enough to back the President this year, the 
lobbies will prevail and the fault is that of the citizens 

















By Warren, in the Buffalo Evening News 


IS CONGRESS WORTH IT? 
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themselves. Those who are against the looting 
of the Treasury and the control of the Government 
by private interests, should also be thoroughly organized 
and should uphold congressmen in doing their duty. 
Meanwhile, it is high time to tell the country that 
no crime of heresy should be imputed to those who 
would like to see the mere mechanism of government 
well overhauled. There is no early chance of getting 
rid of the Senate, but we could strengthen the House 
of Representatives by greatly prolonging the term of 
office. The Constitution makers did a superb piece 
of work in 1787. The Presidency and the Supreme 
Court have stood the test amazingly well. The coun- 
try is forty times as populous as in Revolutionary 
days, and it has witnessed unprecedented transforma- 
tions at home and abroad. Yet our framework of gov- 
ernment has proved strong enough, while also elastic 
enough, to survive the changes of a century and a half. 


THE RELATIVELY unsuitable part 
of the federal machinery, as re- 
gards our twentieth-century needs, 
is the legislative branch. Equal- 
ity of states in the Senate— 
adopted as a compromise—should have been temporary, 
and limited to the original thirteen states. The Eight- 
eenth Century was in revolt against the kings and arbi- 
trary executives. But we need unity in government 
rather than “‘checks and balances”. National interests 
suffer because local interests control Congress through 
“log-rolling”, and through abuses that make Congress- 
men and Senators errand-boys for constituents. 

One quite simple change that ought not to shock the 
most conservative mind would consist in extending the 
term of office of members of the House. At present, 
these members are insulted with impunity by organized 
private interests because they seek reélection every 
twenty-four months. Certainly their two-year terms 
should be made as long as the six-year terms of the 
Senators. We are quite deliberate in expressing the 
opinion that Congress would be greatly improved in 
quality and in efficiency if individual merit were em- 
phasized, partisanship minimized, and terms made long, 
with expectation of something like permanency. As 
matters stand, the President represents the nation, while 
Congress represents states and districts. Congress can 
uphold national interests only when public opinion is 
aroused. Our system is “presidential government”. 
We should not be afraid to strengthen it. 

Every country is turning to its central political 
agencies in order to bring constructive leadership to 
the adjustment of the new problems of human society. 
All reasonable persons wish to see the best possible 
distribution of the opportunities of modern life. Sover- 
eign nations consist of the people, in profound associa- 
tion with territory that they call their “country”. The 
country consists of natural resources—fields, forests, 
hills, valleys, rivers, climate, and so on—and these are 
constantly modified for better or for worse by the 
hand of man. These resources exist for the well-being 
of all the people. Periodic readjustment between the 
social body and the control and use of national re- 
sources has to be made—sometimes by slow changes 
and at other times by bold and rapid movements. 


Six-Year 
Terms 
for Congress? 
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The March of Events 





NRA Examines Itself 


Not yet a year old, criticism 
is invited and new plans are 


laid. 


7 National Recovery Administration 
holds hearings at Washington (Febru- 
ary 27), at which criticism is invited. 
But General Hugh S. Johnson, Adminis- 
trator, steals a march by admitting 
faults and proposing a twelve-point pro- 
gram for revision. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT speaks at a con- 
ference of 3500 NRA code authorities at 
Washington (March 5), called to review 
814 months of operation. He pleads for 
cooperation to secure increased wages 
and shorter hours. 


A THIRTY-HOUR week, as the maximum 
under NRA codes, is proposed by Chair- 
man Connery and unanimously approved 
by House Labor Committee (March 6). 


Hucu S. Jonnson, National Recovery 
Administrator, addresses the conference 
of code authorities at Washington (March 
7). He asks especially for a further re- 
duction of 10 per cent in hours and a 
10 per cent increase in hourly wages; 
expresses disappointment that the con- 
ference, representing the whole of Amer- 
ican industry, has brought no plan; and 
gives high praise to organized labor, as 
against company unions, as the quickest 
way to organized peace. 


Tue NRA plea for a “10-and-10” rise 
in wages and reduction in hours is met 
by the refractories industry (March 9) 
and a large combine in the distillery in- 
dustry (March 10). 


Unemployment 


What to do with CWA is the 
problem. Will four million tem- 
porarily employed by Uncle 
Sam join the unemployed? 


aed ARE announced for disbanding 
the 4,000,000 employed in emergency 
winter relief work by the Civil Works 
Authority (February 16). One-tenth are 
to be dropped in the following week, 
with the entire force demobilized in ten 
weeks ending April 30. 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, 
reporting on employment (February 20), 
states that factory employment was 69.3 
per cent of normal in January, up from 
56.6 a year earlier; that the Public Works 
Administration, in addition, had employ- 
ed 265,000, the Civil Works Administra- 
tion 3,800,000, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps 330,000, and 160,000 on state road 
work—a total of 4% million aided by 
the Government. 


New plans for unemployment relief 
are announced at the White House (Feb- 
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ruary 28), looking toward demobiliza- 
tion of present Civil Works Authority 
aid. The needy are to be divided into 
three groups: distressed rural families; 
stranded populations in single-industry 
communities, such as miners; unemploy- 
ed in large cities. 


Civm% Works Administrator Hopkins 
makes public (March 5) plans which 
foresee the end by March 30, instead of 
April 30, of his effort to give winter em- 
ployment to 4,000,000 persons on relief 
rolls. 


PLANS are announced for continuing 
the Civilian Conservation Corps (March 
6) for the remainder of 1934 at the 
present authorized strength of 303,525. 
Enrolments are provided for April 1, 
July 1, and October 1—with no re-en- 
rolment beyond one year. 


More Government Control 


“Communications” is an al- 
most virgin field . . . and 
the railroads’ rivals are to be 
regulated also. 


SPECIAL message to Congress (Febru- 

ary 26) conveys the President’s rec- 
ommendation that the “relationship” of 
the Government to transportation and 
power should be extended to communi- 
cations. He proposes a third great com- 
mission, with authority over radio, 
telephone, telegraph, and cables. 


JosEPH B. -EastmMaAN, Coordinator of 
Transportation, recommends (March 10) 
that water carriers and motor carriers 
be brought under federal control to 
avoid threatening chaos. He would have 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulate them, as well as railroads. 


Agricultural Control 


Cotton becomes a_ planned 
crop ... and Congress would 
bring peanuts under AAA. 


A VOLUNTARY cotton-acreage reduction 
campaign ends (February 15), with 
indications that not more than 25 million 
acres will be planted (compared with 
45 million average in 1928-30), for a 
prospective crop of 9 million bales (com- 
pared with 14 million average in 1928- 
30). Benefit payments to planters who 
reduce acreage may amount to 130 mil- 
lion dollars. 


Tue President writes to the chairmen 
of Senate and House committees on 
agriculture (February 17), endorsing in 
principle the Bankhead bill imposing a 
tax of 12 cents a pound on ginning of 
cotton in excess of 914 million bales. 


A Howse bill adding beef and dairy 
cattle to the original seven basic farm 


commodities aided by the processing tax, 
is so amended by the Senate (March 
10) that rye, barley, flax, grain sorghum, 
and peanuts are also included. 


Congress at Work 


Mostly it is a spending spree, 
and the President's leadership 
is shaken. 


EMANDING a vote on a cash bonus to 

veterans amounting to $2,400,000,000, 
one-third of the members of the House 
sign. a petition (February 20) which will 
force the Ways and Means Committee to 
report the Patman bill on March 12. 


VorTinGc 388 to 7, the House after five 
days of debate adopts (February 21) 
the tax revision bill as perfected by its 
Ways and Means Committee, designed 
especially to stop “leaks” and yielding 
additional revenue estimated at 258 mil- 
lion dollars. 


THE Senate, adopting the Independent 
Offices bill (February 27), loads it with 
amendments which wipe out the Ad- 
ministration’s achievement of economy 
in the last session. Restoration of pay- 
ments to veterans will amount to 139 
millions; salary cuts restored to em- 
ployees, 215 millions. 


Tue Philippine independence bill, 
passed by the last Congress over Presi- 
dent Hoover’s veto and about to expire 
because of non-ratification at Manila, is 
proposed for revision by President 
Roosevelt in a special message (March 
2). He would eliminate the provision 
for U. S. military bases and change the 
naval base provision in a way that will 
be more satisfactory to Filipinos. 


Two silver bills are favorably reported 
to the House by its Committee on Coin- 
age (March 10). The bill of Representa- 
tive William L. Fiesinger, Dem., Ohio, 
reported 10 to 4, would have the Treas- 
ury buy 1% billion ounces of silver 
bullion and issue silver certificates 
against it. The bill of Representative 
Martin Dies, Dem., Texas, reported 12 
to 2, would accept payment in silver, 
at 25 per cent in excess of its market 
price, for surplus agricultural products 
sold abroad. 


Trade and Tariff 


The President asks for power 
to negotiate reciprocal treaties 
—which means the surrender 
of a most important function 
of Congress. 


yon Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton is formed by government agencies 
(February 12) to finance trade with 
Russia and possibly with other countries. 
The RFC subscribes for 10 million dol- 
Continued on page 10 
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FOUR of the twelve types of comfortable small houses being erected by the TVA at Norris, Tennessee 


The Tennessee Valley Experiment 


A SOCIAL and economic exper- 
iment of far-reaching pro- 
portions is going on in the hills of eastern 
Tennessee. The Government has chosen 
an area blessed with a benign climate; 
one over-supplied with farm labor and 
under-supplied with plumbers, electri- 
cians, builders and doctors, to try out 
an idea of rural-industrial economy 
which aims to improve living conditions 
and to spread employment. The prop- 
osition is something like this: 

Given: A limited number of people 
with part-time occupations; modest 
houses electrically equipped at a low 
rental; instruction in crafts, trade and 
agriculture; land for subsistence farming; 
and cheap electricity. 

To find: Whether such a low-income 
group may support itself according to 
modern living standards, and eventually 
build up security from unemployment 
and want. 

The center of activity is at Norris, four 
miles by road from the new Norris Dam 
that is part of Muscle Shoals. Less than 
a year ago, when Congress created the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, this coun- 
try was a wilderness. Today more than 
a thousand men live in the dormitories 
and work in the shops at Norris, while 
a well-planned permanent town is be- 
ing nailed and mortared into shape. 

Norris Dam is a new development at 
Muscle Shoals. Built at a strategic point 
on the Clinch River in Tennessee, many 
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miles northward of the famous Wilson 
Dam in Alabama, it will store water in 
a vast lake during the rainy season. 
This will permit an even flow of the 
Tennessee River through the year and 
double the prime power capacity of 
Muscle Shoals. 

Norris Dam will be a third of a mile 
in length and 253 feet high. Construc- 
tion, ahead of schedule, is about one- 
quarter completed. Already a 250-foot 
wide freeway leads up to the dam, fol- 
lowing the natural contour of the valley 
through deep forests and rolling pasture 


land. Eventually this road will continue 
over the causeway atop the dam and 
connect with another highway on the 
east, offering a new east-west route via 
Knoxville. 

The corps of men working on the 
project furnishes raw material for the 
Government’s experiment. Many of 
these, drawn from the ranks of rural 
labor, plan to move their families into 
the houses at Norris as soon as build- 
ings are ready. 

Employed thirty-three hours a week, 
the men are paid forty-five cents to one 
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The town of Norris is four miles east of Norris Dam. 
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dollar an hour, according to their skill. 
In the remainder of their time they have 
a chance to learn~a trade at one of the 
four shops established to service the 
dam—electrical, woodworking, . automo- 
tive, and general metal. They may also 
work on the experimental farm which 
supplies part of the food for the cafeteria, 
at the poultry plant or dairy, learning 
better methods of vegetable, egg, or 
milk production and a certain amount 
of carpentry useful to farmers. 

In erecting quarters for this work army 
the TVA sighted a double opportunity. 
Instead of temporary shacks they put up 
sturdy halls with an eye to future util- 
ity. This group, on the outskirts of the 
town of Norris, is destined to become 
an important part of the community life, 
converted into factories, workshops and 
schools for the region. 

Norris is situated on a rugged plateau 
in eastern Tennessee, between the val- 
leys of the Clinch River and Buffalo 
Creek. Deep declivities, forests, and 
streams isolate the 25,000-acre tract from 
the rest of the state, thus physically 
limiting the size of the town. Eastward 
Norris looks across the valley of the 
creek; to the west a changeful landscape 
rises to the Cumberland mountains. 


T™ PLAN of the village is concentric, 
somewhat resembling that of a 
medieval manor up-to-date. In the cen- 
ter is the residential district with third- 
acre plots of land for each of 500 houses. 
Streets are not laid in formal style but 
ample roadways wind in and out among 
the little hills, making the plots irregular 
and the grouping of houses informal. In 
place of sidewalks improved paths link 
all parts of the town together. The 
service buildings now used as mess hall, 
dormitories, and shops will form part of 
the town center adjacent to a fourteen- 
acre park. Here the layout allows for 
shops, hotel, garage, recreation hall, hos- 
pital and school. In fact, there is every 
provision for a self-contained community. 

A belt of land surrounding the village 
is reserved for agricultural purposes. 
Aside from the acreage devoted to ex- 
perimental farming, this is divided into 
four-acre fields suitable for subsistence 
farms and available free of charge to 
tenants at Norris. A section of wood- 
land is also the property of the com- 
munity, and beyond this the public free- 
way runs to Norris dam. 

The houses at Norris may follow any 
one of a dozen plans for well-built, low- 
priced dwellings. In size they range 
from two to seven rooms with ample 
porch and attic space and no basements. 
Materials used are native brick and 
hand-split shingles which seem to belong 
to the landscape. Designs conform to 
those indigenous to the region but avoid 
monotony by variation of patterns. Fire- 
places, screened porches usable nine 
months of the year as extra rooms, cross 
ventilation through casement windows, 
electric stoves, refrigerators, and heat- 
ing units, are features of the buildings. 

It is estimated that these houses will 
cost the TVA upward from $2100, and 
they may be rented for from $15 to $45 
a month including land and subsistence 
plots. They are not for sale and the 
Government gives first choice of tenancy 
to its own part-time staff. Special at- 
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tention has been given to landscaping 
the plots. Trees are preserved, or new 
ones planted as needed, for shade and 
fruit. The layout includes room for 
vegetable and flower gardens, play space, 
and lawn. Wherever possible electricity 
is supplied from the rear of plots; and 
electricity is an integral part of the 
whole experiment. 

Power, it appears, is something like a 
habit: The more you use, the cheaper 
it may be produced. When Norris dam 
is completed the TVA is going to have 
a good deal more power for sale than 
is demanded at present. The aim, then, 
is to educate the small income family 
to the use of electricity on the farm and 
in the home. To this end the Authority 
is supplying electric equipment in its 
houses at Norris and plans a second 
method of electrifying the valley. 

First of all, research workers are set 
at the task of producing pumps, refrig- 
erators, stoves, motors, and the like, at 
a low price. Then Mr. Farmer is in- 
vited to go to his local dealer and choose 
the equipment he would like to have. 
If his credit is good no cash is necessary. 
He merely signs the bill. The dealer 
turns the bill over to the Electric Farm 
and Home Authority and receives pay- 
ment promptly. Previously this agency, 
the EFHA, has made arrangements with 
the power company which serves Mr. 
Farmer, to have a small charge for 
equipment added monthly to the farmer’s 
electric bill. Thus the debt is liquidated 
gradually. It is instalment buying on a 
grand scale with the Government hold- 
ing the IOU. 

How does the EFHA know that Mr. 
Farmer will be able to pay? In the 
Tennessee valley the Government hopes 
to develop local industries so that rural 
families may find part-time employment 
and turn over a little money. Also if 
Mr. Farmer or his son cares to learn a 
few elementals of plumbing, roofing, con- 
struction, and mechanics, better methods 
of producing crops or chickens or milk, 
he may even now go to Norris for free 
instruction. The up-and-coming rural 
dweller, learning how to keep his farm- 
yard in good order, incidentally sees 
demonstrated the benefits of electricity. 


_ Thus he is a better risk before he signs 


up for pump or motor. And his release 
from burdens now electrically dispatched 
gives him time for remunerative or lei- 
sure time employment. 


T= SAME will be true for Norris. 
The town will be large enough 
to take care of the permanent staff at 
the dam, of government employees in 
the fields of erosion, flood control, for- 
estry, and some others. While the men 
are learning trades and gardening in 
spare time, their wives may learn the 
latest methods of housekeeping at the 
experimental home at Norris. The Au- 
thority also hopes to establish work 
schools to foster certain crafts and util- 
ize resources which are indigenous in 
the valley, as well as industries which 
may be followed by skilful workers 
individually or in small groups. 

How far has the experiment been car- 
ried out up to the present? Six houses 
are finished and occupied, and 250 others 
are under construction. The poultry and 
dairy stations are already functioning as 


are four service shops. The experimental 
farm will have a good start this spring. 

Only ten months have passed since the 
establishment of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The town of Norris is 
Exhibit A. If it succeeds, methods em- 
ployed may be extended to other vast 
areas, such as the Columbia River basin. 

—Katherine Palmer. 


CWA Attacks 
Bryant Park, N. Y. 


pathy THE DINGY, roaring ele- 
vated railroad and the stately 
west fagade of the Public Library at 
42nd. Street, New York, is one of the 
saddest spectacles in the city. Bryant 
Park, reflecting the down-and-out ap- 
pearance of the men who crowd its 
benches in warm weather, has been a 
mid-town eyesore for a score of years 
made worse by the wreckage left after 
a replica of Federal Hall had occupied 
almost the whole park during the Wash- 
ington bicentennial. Unhappy grass, 
scuffed up by trespassers, flocks of slate- 
colored pigeons picking up the litter of 
peanut shells, a few sickly trees vainly 
striving to give shade to the dusty loi- 
terers below—these are poor tribute to 
the newspaper man and poet who did 
so much to promote civic beauty. 

Now a note of cheer creeps into the 
story. The park commission of the new 
city administration promises to convert 
this step-child into a sequestered oasis 
for the coming summer. A wall, a privet 
hedge, and a wide row of oriental plane 
trees, four deep, will shut out the noise 
and dirt of neighboring streets. There 
will be gravel walks and benches, and 
a central quadrangle planted with grass 
—all to be kept green and fresh by an 
underground watering system. The old 
fountain, which has long stood dry, will 
play in the sunshine, and the Bryant 
memorial will be given suitable place. 

Plan and execution are the joint issue 
of Park Commissioner Robert Moses, 
CWA employees, and Lusby Simpson, 
architect. 


@ @ Car.isBap CAvEeRNS NATIONAL Park 
in New Mexico is doing its share to bal- 
ance the budget. Its revenues derived 
from fees for guide and elevator service, 
exceeded operating expenses by 132 per 
cent for the period from July 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1933. The elevators alone 
earned nearly $7,000. Incidentally they 
are the second longest single-lift eleva- 
tors in the United States, being sur- 
passed only by those in the Empire State 
Building in New York City. 


@ e¢ Awards for the three most beau- 
tiful bridges built during 1933 have been 
made by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. A committee of nationally 
known architects and engineeis ad- 
judged the High Level Viaduct crossing 
the Hackensack and Passaic Rivers in 
New Jersey the most beautiful monu- 
mentally; The French King Bridge span- 
ning the Connecticut near Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, was selected as first 
among the. middle-sized bridges; and the 
Bryan Bridge over the Niobrara River 
at Valentine, Nebraska, was the winner 
among small steel bridges. 
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MANHATTAN OFFERS By GEORGE BRANDT 





Outstanding Plays 
Dodsworth 


Dramatization by Sidney Howard 
of Sinclair Lewis’ novel. Presented 


by Max Gordon. 


S ELDOM does a stage adaptation measure 
up to the original material. Dods- 
worth does. It is recognized that Walter 
Huston is perhaps the most completely 
American of our ace actors. As Dods- 
worth he reénacts, with vital conviction, 
the experiences of a motor-car manufac- 
turer suffering under the delusion that 
he needs an escape from the harness to 
the solace of Continental culture. And 
being, as he frankly admits, “a hick from 
Zenith, U.S.A.”, the consequences are 
somewhat obvious. 

Fay Bainter, as his wife, is a riper and 
modern “Daisy Miller.” In her desperate 
attempt at metamorphosis from a midwest 
matron to a European butterfly, she can- 
not abide the provincial angularities of 
her somewhat older husband. It is per- 
haps even more her challenge to middle 
age than her husband’s that molds the 
plot of Dodsworth. The psychological 
transformations demand more _ from 
Miss Bainter than from Mr. Huston, and 
she makes them completely credible, 
even at the risk of hisses from the gal- 
lery. 

Intelligent adaptation, direction, and 
acting (from major réles to the most 
minor) have gone into this production, 
making it a distinguished transcript 
from a larger cycle of American life. It 
should be seen, for it tells an important 
story, and tells it with unflagging inter- 
est and commendable sincerity. 


The Wind and the Rain 


Play by Merton Hodge. Presented 
by George Kondolf and Walter 
Hart. 


_ WIND and rain aplenty in Edin- 
burgh, year in and out, and in any 
college rooming house in any part of 
the world, much laughter and some tears. 
Such are the ingredients of this delight- 
ful little importation, a comedy drama 
of student life in modern Scotland. In 
the play, too, is Frank Lawton making 
his American début. 

This is a story of young students on 
the long road to becoming M.Ds. Pon- 
derous text-books there are, and 
dreaded examinations, to be sure, but 
definitely more of good ale and Scottish 
dialect, collegiate wisecracks and grow- 
ing affections, with the wind and the 
rain beating an endless accompaniment 
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on the window-panes. Some five years 
pass: New students arrive, full of young 
dreams and sudden homesickness; grad- 
uates finally leave, supposedly tempered 
by rich and varied experience. A few 
linger on eternally—filled with more ale 
than knowledge—and these classics of 
all colleges afford much of the play’s 
entertainment. 

Charles Tritton (Frank Lawton), 
young and ambitious, arrives from Lon- 
don with his anatomical bones and books, 
and is at once thrown into the company 
of a strangely typical student crew. 
Throughout his collegiate career we trace 
his development from a sensitive Fresh- 
man to Senior, serious in his work, but 
betraying a weakness to lean on others. 
Somewhat of a mama’s boy, he has al- 
lowed himself to remain engaged to a 
London girl of her choice, while turning 
at the same time to a student sculptress 
(Rose Hobart) for companionship and 
strength. So he remains, surrounded by 
contradictory loyalties, a blaring gramo- 
phone, colleagues in varying degrees of 
tipsiness, and Edinburgh’s weather, until 
the time for breaking away finally comes. 

Off-hand, the story may not seem such 
great shakes. Perhaps it isn’t, but you 
won’t mind that. The charm of the play 
lies in its individual scenes: its hodge- 
podge of youthful madness and grow- 
ing emotional depths; its authentic 
Edinburghness. 


They Shall Not Die 


Play by John Wexley. Presented 
by the Theatre Guild. 


— Is not really a play at all, but a 
case-history of dramatic facts, put 
bodily upon the stage. The story, as 
you must know, is that of Scottsboro, 
and nine Negro boys fighting for their 
lives again the alleged racial injustice of 
the South. 

Young vagrants and searchers for 
work, both white and black, are seized 
by authorities for an attack on two white 
girls whom they have met on a freight 
train. John Wexley, and the Theatre 
Guild which has given the play a gigantic 
production, believe that evidence indi- 
cates the Negro boys were “framed”, and 
that only the southern fear of letting the 
Negro race get out of hand prevents their 
acquittal. Perjured testimony by the 
white girls was admittedly given. The 
International Labor Defense and _ its 


Jewish lawyer from New York, defend-. 


ing the boys, have proved that point. 
Let us say now, They Shall Not Die is 
magnificent drama, building steadily in 
its impact from early jail and prison 
scenes to thundering culmination in the 
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court room. Every line is authentic. 
A New York Times Scottsboro reporter 
has declared the play gave him a dis- 
tinct feeling of being present again at 
the actual happenings. 

Yet this is significant: The only parts 
of They Shall Not Die truly created in 
the playwright’s mind are unsubstan- 
tiated by evidence. In the first act we 
are asked to believe that legal authori- 
ties conceived the frame-up, and talked 
the girls into testifying to their attack, 
after they had denied vehemently it had 
occurred. This is where the play be- 
comes dangerously partisan, for records 
show that the authorities were probably 
hoodwinked into believing the girls’ 
statement of their attack, made to pro- 
tect themselves against charges of va- 
grancy and prostitution. 

They Shall Not Die is perfect theater. 
Aided vastly by Philip Moeller’s direc- 
tion, Lee Simonson’s settings, and the 
distinguished acting of Ruth Gordon, 
Claude Rains, Linda Watkins, Helen 
Westley, Erskine Sanford, and a veritable 
regiment of other players, this is a 
powerful and moving play. But the 
propaganda playwright should have the 
character to admit the possibility of two 
opinions, when the evidence affords them 
—even though this must diminish the 
dramatic effectiveness of his great scenes. 
If the nine black boys are innocent, and 
eyidence indicates they probably are, 
they must go free. They Shall Not Die, 
and its message must not be missed. But 
it is well to remember that attacks on 
injustice, to be truly effective, must be 
themselves scrupulously just. 


No More Ladies 


Comedy by A. E. Thomas. Pre- 
sented by Lee Shubert. 


pen may come and go, but the 
philandering husband goes on for- 
ever. This‘time it is the mellowed yarn 
of the young wife who invites some of 
her hubby’s little partners in infidelity 
for a week-end party, and then studies 
results with fiendish glee. There’s an Earl 
of Moulton present, to lend a bit of Brit- 
ish class and be the conventional ade- 
noidal butt of the broader jokes. (He has 
married one of hubby’s old flames by 
double default: the lady’s ex-husband, 
whom hubby previously had behorned, 
being also on hand.) It is this sort of 
story: Grandma Fanny Townsend (Lu- 
cille Watson)—the most blaspheming 
incorrigible of all these moderns—and 
her suddenly inspired outburst provides 
a note of novelty to an otherwise some- 
what outmoded play. 

Continued on page 57 















Rest for 


“I am one of the lucky ones. Thanks to 
modern treatment, I was able to come home 
from the sanatorium months before I had 
expected. I amgoing back to work Monday.” 


REMENDOUs progress has been made dur- 
© ing the past twenty years in reducing 
the loss of life from tuberculosis. This suc- 
cess has been the result chiefly of popular 
education and the development and use of 
modern methods of treatment. - 


Yet in spite of the progress made, this 
disease took more than 70,000 lives in this 
country last year. In the United States, 
tuberculosis is today the principal cause 
of death of persons between fifteen and 
forty-five years of age. The hope for fur- 
ther progress lies in an increasing recogni- 
tion of the necessity for early diagnosis and 
in more extended use of modern treatment. 


It is frequently difficult to diagnose tuber- 
culosis in the early stages when the usual 
symptoms—loss of weight, lack of appe- 
tite, indigestion, fatigue and a persistent 
cough—are absent. Often the only way 
to detect tuberculosis is by means of X-ray 
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proper treatment to bring about recovery. 


Of the four factors in modern treatment— 
rest, sunshine, fresh air and proper nour- 
ishment—the chief one is rest. Medical 
science has discovered several ways of 
aiding Nature, when advisable, through 
artificial methods for resting an infected 
lung. The method used depends upon the 
particular case. 


Pneumothorax treatment (lung collapsing), 
together with other kindred methods, con- 
centrates rest where it will do the greatest 
good— in the sick lung. The relief from 
continuous motion and irritation due to 
breathing or coughing enables the resting 
lung to heal more rapidly. 


The majority of cases of tuberculosis can 
be arrested when prompt action is taken 
and the four items of treatment—sunshine, 
fresh air, proper nourishment and REST— 
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are faithfully and continually observed 
under medical care. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ) ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


©1994 m. 1.1. co. 


or fluoroscope. The sooner the diagnosis 
is made, the greater is the opportunity for 
ss 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICES 














FINANCIAL FEBRUARY, 1934 JANUARY, 1934 DECEMBER, 1933 FEBRUARY, 1933 FEBRUARY, 1932 

Data Index Data Index Data Index Data Index Data Index 
Bond Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch....... $384,500,000 150 $441,000,000 136 $279,300,000 100 $231,500,000 90 $222,500,000 87 
Stock Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch. (num- 

DOF OF ENOED . o5s0 se Shier s Sees 56,834,000 60 54,567,000 55 34,877.000 35 19,320,000 20 31,720,000 34 
Corp. Div. and Int. Payments...... $403,348,000 101 $891,926,000 102 $566,059,000 87 $387,000,000 97 $445,000,000 112 
New Corporate Security Issues..... $13,058,000 2 $5,983,000 1 $15,601,000 3 $1,310,000 0.2 $45,000,000 8 
Money Rates in New York City..... 1.14% 25 1.16% 25 96% 21 90% 20 3.02% 65 


Bank Debits in New York City..... $13,231,000,000 51  $14,023,000,000 47  $13,013,000,000 41  $12,036,000,000 57  $14,381,000,000 64 
Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 


in Now Fork Ga. .c.csusesaavoue's 18 51 E 2.24 41, 


Index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 
DISTRIBUTION 


1.88 


Peewee ee rere ee ROD cee sess sess n se + BID see eseessseees sD severe eses sees + DID ceeseeeeseserns 





Magazine Advertising (Agate Lines) 1,867,000 57 1,529,000 59 1,941,000 56 1,584,000 48 1,469,000 63 
Newspaper Advertising (Lines)..... Not available 55,462,000 60 63,962,000 63 47,186,000 56 63,500,000 74 
PUPS MINOR D erate sisisise sas beer Not available $299,000,000 58 $325,000,000 63 $183,000,000 46 $285,100,000 64 
Merchandise Carloadings (Weekly 

AVRO) cs coos cscucs ee ee 371,000 72 341,000 70 332,000 72 304,000 59 364,800 71 
Department Store Sales (Federal 

Reseive ANGI. sco athanen is 70 74 *69 *74 69 73 59 71 79 85 


Bank Debits Outside N. Y. City.... $13,198,000,000 *55  $13,287,000,000 52  $10,401,000,000 63  $12,870,000,000 74 


Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 
Outside New York City.......... 
Index of DISTRIBUTION 


PRODUCTION 


$11,784,000,000 57 






1.44 75 93 56 
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Steel Ingot Production (Capacity). . 42.78% 50 34.13% 42 33.48% 47 20.39% 24 28% 33 
Pig Iron Production (Average Daily 

OS Bi ae 45,131 47 39,201 42 38,131 45 19,752 21 33,200 35 
Domestic Cotton Consumption (Run- 

ning Bales) he RT 1 SR 470,000 89 515,000 92 350,000 ; 65 441,663 83 450,000 85 
Total Construction Contracts....... $96,700,000 34 $187,464,000 66 $207,210,000 65 $52,712,000 23 $89,000,000 38 









Electric Power Production (Kw. Hours 
Tes: aaa alana 253,000,000 71 255,000,000 71 239,000,000 70 246,000,000 74 241,400,000 78 
i: © Aedeieahin Pentieiien ..._. 260,000 76 160,000 59 66,000 41 106,814 31 117,400 34 

Commodity Carloadings (Average 
weekly) I CTW TIO ir ee 224,000 65 207,000 60 185,000 62 185,000 54 203,800 60 
Crude Oil Production (Barrels). .... 62,860,000 85 68,820,000 93 70,525,000 95 61,042,000 87 62,480,000 89 
32,350,000 32,590,000 66 29,220,000 67 27,220,000 64 28,010,000 66 





Bituminous Coal Production (Tons).. 
Portland Cement Production 







( Capacity) CE Tae Not available 16.6% 37 15.5% 28 13.4% 29 18.7% 40 
Boot and Shoe Production (Pairs)... Not available Not available 20,100,000 79 26,200,000 93 25,900,000 89 
iin ck PRODUCTION ««-—«d€“‘(isié« ee ene er ss NeRTY tswsicas wonee nee Se Mele a Pe of TE Pte eee MATAR? is. 5scbg pedece- Anis? 54.7 





INDEX OF GENERAL 
BUSINESS sevdersees ORD inccgves 
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monthly business index of the Review 
or Reviews shows a drop of two full 
points from 61.6 per cent of normal to 


50.6. The result is rather unexpected 
since financial activity rises from 45.5 














The Pulse of Business 


Continued from page 33 




























hours from 40 to 36 a week. This re- 
stores the hourly rate of pay prevailing 
in 1929, and gives the worker a weekly 
pay envelope containing approximately 
10 per cent less than it did in the boom 
year. The cost of living is still 17 per 
cent below the 1929 level, so that his 
real earnings—expressed in terms of 
food, clothing, rent, fuel—are greater 
than in the peak year of prosperity. 
Labor leaders numbering thousands, 
professional representatives of the work- 
ers, have now become a powerful vested 
interest. Not counting the _ railroad 


brotherhoods there are today 26,362 local 
unions with a combined membership ex- 
ceeding 4,500,000. Union dues average 
about $15 a year, which gives organized 
labor $67,500,000 annually. This exceeds 
the cost of most state governments and 
is tribute which American workers must 
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pay an entrenched priesthood whose 
ministrations, always dubious, have now 
been rendered quite superfluous by the 
New Deal. These men have been read- 
ing the riot act to Congressmen, most of 
whom are trembling for their jobs since 
they must all stand for reélection this 
fall. As the representatives of 4,500,000 
voters, labor leaders exert a pressure at 
the capitol exceeding even that of the 
American Legion. It is possible that 
Congress may be intimidated into chang- 
ing section 7A to the end that every 
industry must submit to unionization 
and support a parasitic labor fraternity. 


Residential Construction and 
Government Aid 


It is difficult to avoid the theme of 
organized labor this month, since the 
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to 48.5, distribution from 65.2 to 68, steel 
from 42 to 50, pig iron from 42 to 47, 
automobile production from 59 to 76, and 
commodity carloadings from 60 to 65. 
Construction in the same interval drops 
from 66 to 34. In spite of the billions 
which the Government is pouring into it, 
this industry is not at all in a healthy 
condition. 

The Administration’s obeisance to or- 
ganized labor, and the subsidization of 
extravagant wage rates in the public- 
works program, has raised the cost of 
construction approximately 23 per cent 
during the last year. The net effect has 
been to discourage construction on pri- 
vate account. This has been particularly 
notable in residential construction. Dur- 
ing the period 1925-1929 home building 
accounted for 41 per cent of all con- 
struction. In February it dropped to 15 














per cent. A plan which the Administra- 
tion is now considering to stimulate 
construction, free from the faults of the 
public-works program, is known as the 
Walker-Riefler plan to encourage resi- 
dential repair work and additions. Un- 
der the public-works plan, construction 
costs comparable to those prevailing 
in war times are made a condition of 
all contracts. This, as already indicated, 
effectively kills any private interest 
in construction. The skilled building 
artisans have been so effectively un- 
ionized that they have destroyed their 
jobs. 

The Walker-Riefler plan involves a 
house-to-house canvass of home owners, 
to persuade them to undertake necessary 
paint jobs and repair work in the inter- 
est of recovery. The reply to the query 
“Why should I pay a painter $1.50 an 
hour while he stretches a two-day job 
to two weeks?” will be as follows: “We 
will provide skilled workers who will 
forget union rates. They will work for 
20 per cent less than the going rates for 
such work in this community.” 

The home owner then asks: “Well, 
what shall I use for money?” and is told: 
“The Government has _ appropriated 
$25,000,000 for this purpose. We will go 
to your local bank and persuade it to 
advance the bulk of the cost. The Gov- 
ernment will lend you the remainder. 
We will arrange for payment on the in- 
stalment plan, with a reasonable rate 
of interest and a principal reduction so 
moderate that it will not be an undue 
burden upon you.” The $25,000,000 has 
not yet been appropriated and the unions 
are still to be heard from. 


New Enterprise Still Lags 


The business chart contains a line 
marked New Enterprise. It is a com- 
bination of new construction and new 
corporate financing. Since both cor- 
porate financing and construction repre- 
sent commitments for the future, the line 
is some measure of business confidence. 
There are special circumstances which 
make this line less significant now than 
in past cycles. This is due to the fact 
that Wall Street has not yet adapted 
itself to the forbidding conditions laid 
down in the Securities Act for new flo- 
tations. In the second place, the line 
does not take into account the emer- 
gency expenditures of the Government 
except in so far as they are reflected 
in construction contracts. 

Much of the activity in the heavy in- 
dustries, which accounts for the im- 
provement in our business line, is due 
to replacement demand rather than to 
ventures into new fields. Aluminum 
trains, electrification of steam railroads, 
repeal construction, air conditioning— 
these are some of the fields in which 
renewed vitality is evident. Most of the 
activity in steel is the result of demand 
from the canners, the automobile pro- 
ducers, government construction proj- 
ecis, and from the railroads for needed 
rails and equipment. Where it is not 
the result of artificial Government stim- 
ulus, it is the result of replacement re- 
quirements. The country seems headed, 
for the time being at least, for a current- 
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Investment 
Counsel 


@ IF YOU have not checked over your investments in the light of New 


Deal developments, don’t delay 


longer. Under the codes price-cutters 


are hard hit. Other companies have unparalleled opportunities. If 
you feel that now is the time to do some “wise buying” don’t mistake 


rumor for fact! 


Weak stocks are constantly being pushed up and 


unloaded under cover of good news. Don’t buy without investigating. 


@ HOW MUCH do you really know about the securities you own or about 
those you are thinking of buying? The wise buyer weighs many factors 


carefully: past performance, 
obligations, competition, and 


present capitalization, management, 
possible developments from research 


presaging new fields and new markets. 
@ FEW are qualified by experience and observation to rely on their own 


judgment. 


Few have the facts, figures, knowledge of conditions, 


acquaintance with corporation officials: the necessary information on 


more than one company, if that. 


financial districts who have made a profession of gathering this 


knowledge. To such a man, 


an investment counsellor of unques- 


tioned integrity, the “Review of Reviews” turned when besieged with 


requests from readers for investment information. 


these requests become that it is 


So numerous have 
felt that a genuine public service may 


be done by calling attention more widely to this source of unbiased 


investment advice. 


An Impartial, Unbiased Service 


Please remember that the “Review of Reviews” is not in the business of 
selling investment advice but is sincerely interested in serving its readers in 


the fullest measure. 


The investment counsellor we have retained was for ten years the financial 


editor of a leading national magazine. 
His time and knowledge are now at the service 


York investment house. 
of our readers. 


A nominal charge is necessary. 


He spent five years with a New 


We trust you will take 


advantage of this service as have so many of our readers. 
Here are typical inquiries recently received from subscribers: 


“Is the management of American 
Depositor Corp. trustworthy? They 
are asking me to turn in Corporate 
Trust shares for Quarterly Income 
shares. Is it a switch for the purpose 
of collecting commissions? What do 
you advise?” 

“What is the situation of the As- 
sociated Dyeing & Printing Co. of 
Del.? I hold 40 shares of preferred 
and a 20 share common stock voting 
‘trust certificate, received in lieu of 
bonds in the company’s reorganiza- 
tion.” 

“I hold $5500 1st Mort. 6% Bond, 
Series B, Florida Public Service Co., 
which is offering par for par of new 
4% bonds. What if I hold on to my 


original bonds?” 


“Please analyze American Depart- 
ment Stores Corp. of Penna.; Inves- 
tors Syndicate (Minneapolis); and 
Hearst Consolidated Publications,. 
Inc., Class A 7% Cum. Part. Pref. 
stock.” 

“Do you recommend speculation in 
Curtiss-Wright common for long 
pull?” 


e § INVESTMENT SERVICE 
Clip © REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD’S WORK 


*Do you think speculative purchase 
of stock of companies in receivership 
such as Studebaker Corp., and 
Grigsby-Grunow Co., is too risky?” 


"Do you consider Beneficial In- 
dustrial Loan Corp. preferred series 
A, and Transamerica Corp. stock as 
safe and sound investments? Would 
you advise holding International Tel. 
& Tel. Co. stock in view of proposed 
merger legislation; effect on income 
abroad of deflation, etc.? What do 
you think of the new trust shares 
sponsored by Distributors Group, 
Inc.?” 


“I hold 900 shares Cities Service 
common and eight $1000 shares of 
Cities Service Power & Light de- 
bentures due 1952, 542%, cost 42/2. 
I cannot find a report of earnings 
later than February, 1933. Do you 
advise a switch to other investments 
with better prospects of safety?” 


“I am told that my six bonds of 
the Consolidated Electric & Gas Co., 
are highly speculative. Will the in- 
terest due May 1 be paid? What 
about Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern 5% bonds due 1955?” 


938 Fourth Ave., New York 


and 
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t Tavojoa : 


MEX! 


The train stops. “Twenty minutes at Navojoa.” You 
leave the car. Indians crowd around you, holding 
up beautiful sarapes. You see one you want. “How 
much?” you ask. “Twenty pesos”, he says. You offer 
fifteen. He shrugs his shoulders. You walk away. He 
calls you back. The sarape is yours. “Gracias”, he 
says. “Gracias”, you reply. 

You'll never tire of the colorful crowds that meet 
our train at every stop on the West Coast Route to 
fexico City. You start at Tucson or Los Angeles. A 

modern Pullman takes you straight through to Mex- 
ico City. Or you can use the West Coast Route to re- 
turn. For details, see your railroad agent or write O. 
P. Bartlett, Dept. X-4,310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


THE COST? Rail and Pullman fares have 
been cut. (For example, $94.80 rail roundtrip 
from Chicago to Mexico City.) Your dollars 
are worth three times as much in Mexico. 


Southern Pacific 
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CHICAGO 


MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
SEVENTH TO EIGHTH STREET 


You will enjoy your Chicago visit at The 
Stevens, located on a world-famous boule- 
vard. From 3 to 8 minutes — riding or walk- 
ing—to the Loop. 2 to 7 minutes from all 
depots. Unusual parking and garage facilities. 


3000 OUTSIDE ROOMS « 3000 BATHS * $3.00 UP 
UdddddddddddddddlddddddddEqeEEEEEEEEEE9EEEE/J 
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Policy Advertising 


Continued from page 38 





vigorous denial, which received fair dis- 
play in the Chicago press; but it was 
altogether ignored elsewhere or at best 
appeared in abridged form in an interior 
column. 

Now, the business of the packers is to 
slaughter stock and prepare food for 
consumption. In the highly intricate de- 
tails of this task the executives have 
received their training. Their merchan- 
dising efforts are confined entirely to 
tempting demonstrations of the virtue in 
Swift’s bacon and the merit in Armour’s 
hams. Their advertising has made no 
attempt to demonstrate that the indus- 
try on the whole is conducted with a 
careful consideration for the interests of 
the various groups with which it comes 
in contact: the producer, the wage 
earner, the consuming public, the in- 
vestors who own it, and the Government 
which is watching it with suspicious ir- 
ritation. 

If the packers wish to retain control 
of their own business it will be neces- 
sary for them in the future to demon- 
strate this consideration, repeatedly, 
colorfully, and intelligently, just as they 
have in the past exploited their steaks 
and sausages. 


A Horrible Example 


The occasional statement of an execu- 
tive or public relations counsellor can- 
not hope to match the adverse publicity 
released by critics in a _ continuing 
stream. Where the packers have one 
spokesman the opposition has a hun- 
dred—counting politicians who wish to 
make capital out of dissatisfied farmers, 
bureaucrats seeking alibis for failure, 
and labor leaders searching for new 
fields. The opposition is continuously 
on the offensive. An accusation always 
has greater news value than a denial. 
Unless the packers use advertising space 
for policy purposes liberally and effec- 
tively, they may wake up some morn- 
ing—like the New York Stock Exchange 
—to find'Congress entertaining a mea- 
sure for control which would deprive 
them of most of their business rights. 

At the time of writing two great in- 
dustries, one of which has been a prodi- 
gious product advertiser, are on the grid 
at the capital for alleged failure to com- 
ply with section 7A of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Steel and auto- 
mobiles are charged with active promo- 
tion of company unions, to the detri- 
ment of unions under the direction of 
independent professional labor leaders. 
The specter of industry-wide distur- 
bances again appears. Both industries 
present notable examples of the spread- 
work and wage-maintenance ideas which 
underlie the recovery act. The ideas were 
practised long before General Johnson 
appeared on the scene. Both show a fine 
depression record for generous treat- 
ment of employees. Both are making ex- 
cellent progress toward recovery and the 
reémployment of labor. 

Yet the front pages of the press shriek 
the alleged code violations of both. It 
is due to the fact that the executives 
of these industries are engaged primarily 
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in making steel and automobiles, where- 
as their assailants occupy public posi- 
tions. Their responsibility for the public 
and the worker gives them a license 
to indulge in a flow of subversive oratory 
which is doing steel and automobiles 
much harm. Business leaders are still 
thinking too much in terms of Washing- 
ton influence. They are neglecting their 
most important weapon, the newspaper 


and the periodical page. It can be bought 
and used openly. It reaches the masters 
of the men in Washington, the public. 
It is free from the embarrassment of 
subsequent disclosures—an idea which 
aviation might ponder. 

One of the pioneers in policy advertis- 
ing is the sugar industry. Rival re- 
fineries in Cuba and the Philippines, op- 
erating without benefit of codes and 
employing cheap labor, are sending in- 
creasing quantities of refined sugar to 
these shores. If this is not checked it 
may conceivably destroy the entire 
American refining industry. Instead of 
trying to buy influence clandestinely in 
Washington, the sugar refiners have gone 
directly to the public with a vigorous 
policy campaign, and are purchasing ap- 
preciation of their position openly. 

Policy advertising based upon an in- 
telligent treatment of consumers, com- 
petitors, stockholders, employees, and 
Washington, is the most effective safe- 
guard of the business man against man- 
agerial strangulation by the regulatory 
bureaucracy of the New Deal. 


To Trade or Not to Trade? 


Continued from page 31 


which would not directly or indirectly 
compete with products that are now 
made at home. This billion dollars would 
barely meet the interest charges on the 
private debt. It would mean that both 
agriculture and industry must adjust 
themselves to a strictly domestic basis. 
In some cases, such as cotton, this would 
be disastrous. In any event, the adjust- 
ment would have to be a long, slow 
process. That, however, is the choice 
which advocates of complete national 
self-containment would make. 

A second choice, and this is urged by 
the conservative New York press, by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, by a strong 
contingent of orthodox economists and 
most bankers, is the other extreme. This 
would permit such surplus capacity in 
agriculture as could maintain itself in 
the torrid arena of international trade. 
It would likewise tolerate such exports 
in manufactured goods as this country’s 
industries could sell, aided by a rich 
domestic market and the economies of 
large-scale production. It would then 
permit the free importation of foreign 
goods to pay for these exports and to 
service our foreign investments. This 
choice contemplates a still larger invest- 
ment abroad, and therefore an increas- 
ingly unfavorable trade balance. In this 
respect it would follow the footsteps of 
Great Britain. 

It is enough to indicate that this would 
involve the extinction of many domestic 
industries and a lowering of the Amer- 
ican standard of living. It‘is difficult to 
see how such a plan could be reconciled 
with the NRA. It would kill off the in- 
dustries in which labor is a large factor, 
industries which afford the most em- 
ployment in relation to output. It would 
encourage the mass production, heavily 
capitalized industries in which technol- 
ogy has made its greatest strides, in 
which human service and opportunities 
for employment show a diminishing 
tendency as time goes by. 
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Perhaps a digression may be permitted 


here to point out that the industries 
which are least justified economically 
are the most prolific in providing jobs. 
Cuba can raise sugar and the East In- 
dies rubber more efficiently than we can. 
However, if we were to raise all our own 
sugar and rubber it would provide jobs 
for many more men than are provided 
in the manufacture of automobiles, cash 
registers, and locomotives, whose export 


pays for the rubber and sugar which we | 


import. Politically, unlimited interna- 
tionalism would be suicidal for any ad- 
ministration which tried it. 

The President is trying to steer a 
course between these two. In order to 
have the ship under better control, he 
has asked Congress for the power to ne- 


gotiate and promulgate reciprocal trade | 
agreements with foreign countries. He | 


asks for the power to raise or lower 
rates 50 per cent. He points out that 
other nations have vested their chief ex- 


ecutives with similar power, and that | 
this places the United States at a grave | 


disadvantage in pursuing an effective 
foreign policy. His own statements on 
the subject, as well as those of Secretary 
Wallace, indicate an intention to lower 
specific American rates in return for 
definite trade concessions from the 
beneficiary. 

Congressmen are afraid of this. It will 
do the representative from Connecticut 
little good if the President decides to 
relax the rates on Belgian locks in re- 
turn for a larger Belgian quota on Wash- 
ington apples. Until the New Deal 
started shattering precedent, the Amer- 
ican tariff policy was essentially one of 
high protection, with latitude for special 
penalties upon any country which dis- 
criminated against American goods. This 
hazardous tariff venture of the President 
is essentially an attempt to find some 
solution for a farm problem which ap- 
parently cannot be solved in any other 
way before the next election. 











SHERRY AND PORT 


In Mayrarr’s most exclusive draw- 
ing-rooms and at ancient Tudor 
hearths, “wine” means Sherry and 
Port. And foralmost 150 years (where- 
ever good-living is British tradition) 
the finest Sherry and Port have meant 
Sandeman. 


Since 1790, the Sandeman family 
have been producers of the best genu- 
ine Sherry and Port (genuine: for 
they come from the authentic Sherry 
and Port grape-districts of Spain and 
Portugal). Famous old Sandeman 
Ports have toasted scores of victories 
long past . . . And today, the soleras 
from which the rarest Sandeman 
Sherries are made, were laid down 
over a hundred years ago. 


You will find Sandeman Sherries 
and Ports so reasonably priced, that 
there is no need of. compromising 
good taste with something inferior. 


SANDEMAN 
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German Tourist Inforniation Office 


THE THEATRE at Oberammergau, from a painting by Hans Frahm. 


Oberammergau’s Jubilee Year 


O--= AGAIN this summer the 
devout and idly curious will 
make their way to the hamlet of Ober- 
ammergau in the foothills of the Ba- 
varian Alps. Only four years, in place 
of the usual ten, have passed since the 
last performance of the Passion Play, but 
this season marks the three hundredth 
anniversary of the original production. 
In celebration, a special prologue will 
precede the regular play, depicting vil- 
lage scenes which led the peasants to 
make their vow to present the passion 
and death of their Lord once every 
decade forever. 

The Passion Play comes down to us 
as an inheritance of the Middle Ages. 
When books were scarce and few could 
read, parish priests found it expedient 
9 teach the Bible stories in play form. 
The miracle plays became the tabloids of 
the day, and the Oberammergau spec- 
tacle is one of the most important sur- 
vivals of that kind of drama. The first 
text, written by the Benedictine monks 
of Ettal, has been revised many times 
since 1634. The version used today is 
the work of Otmar Weiss, and the music 
is the composition of a village school- 
master of 1814, Rochus Dedler. 

Although the play was first given in 
1634, the decimal year of each decade 
was soon selected for renewing the vow. 
Twice war has interfered with the cele- 
bration of the Passion Play at the proper 
season—the Franco-Prussian conflict of 
1870 and again the aftermath of the 
World: War in 1920. In each case, how- 
ever, the vow was kept by a later 
performance, and the regular decade 
anniversary was resumed in 1930, at- 
tracting 300,000 spectators. 


Not so penetrating were the wars of 
the seventeenth century. The Thirty 
Years War raged up and down Europe 
without touching the Ammer Mountain 
district. More widespread and power- 
ful to destroy was the plague which 
followed in its wake and swept away 
entire communities. In Oberammergau 
lived about 600 peasants, wood carvers 
and farmers, who determined to keep 
the Black Death from their village. A 
belt of brush fire was set around the 
town, and guards stopped any stranger 
who tried to enter the valley. Unfor- 
tunately one of the peasants, Karl 
Schisler, was employed in a neighboring 
village. Desperately homesick, he eluded 
the guards one moonless night and 
visited his wife and children. Immedi- 
ately the village was stricken. Forty-eight 
peasants died in a few months, and the 
dread disease continued to _ spread 
rapidly. It was then that the village 





Passion Play Dates and Prices 


May 27 

June 3,11, 17,25 

July 1, 4, 8, 11, 15, 18, 22, 25, 29 
Aug. 1,5, 8,12, 15, 19, 22, 26, 29 
Sept. 3, 5, 10, 12, 16 


Prices range from $11 to $17, 
according to accommodations. 
Included are: evening meal the 
night before the performance, 
two nights’ lodging, three meals 
the day of the play, ticket for 
the play, and breakfast the fol- 
lowing morning. 











council gathered in the church and made 
the historic vow. From that hour, says 
the record, no one died of the plague 
in Oberammergau. And from that year 
to this the villagers have presented the 
Passion Play once every ten years for 
three centuries. 

On this story of the coming of the 
plague, Leo Weismantel has based his 
new prologue. Absence of detail in the 
record gave him liberty for poetic 
license. Scenes show Karl Schisler’s 
return to his family and the ensuing 
terror among the peasants. Diseased 
and surrounded by scenes of horror, 
Schisler lives on in remorse for having 
brought calamity on his people. Finally 
he learns in a vision that he may save 
the village. He directs his son to carry 
a wooden crucifix to the churchyard. 
The unhappy villagers troop from each 
house to follow the cross. Then comes 
a miracle. The wooden Christ speaks 
the seven words of the cross, usually 
translated: “My God, why has thou for- 
saken me?” The village elders make 
their vow and music closes the pageant. 

Following this one-hour service of re- 
dedication, the. regular Passion Play will 
be given. The eight-hour performance 
contains eighteen scenes and twenty-five 
tableaux, together with choral and in- 
strumental music. The German used in 
the speaking parts closely resembles the 
language of the Bible, and is so simple 
that foreigners frequently understand 
much of it without a printed transla- 
tion. In any event the audience has no 
difficulty in following the complete story 
as presented in picture and action. Cos- 
tumes are of the best materials and me- 
ticulously correct. The 800 performers— 
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including chorus, orchestra, and 120 
speaking parts—use no make-up, but 
hair and beards are cultivated for many 
months to suggest the familiar style. 
Drawing inspiration from the masters, 
many of the scenes of the play resemble 
living tableaux of paintings by Murillo, 
Rembrandt, or Rubens. 

Actors for speaking parts are selected 
by a committee about seven months in 
advance of the season. Only villagers 
of the highest moral character are con- 
sidered, and those who have shown talent 
in plays given in the interim between 
passion years. Then beards begin to 
take on Biblical proportions, and sten- 
ographers and bartenders spend every 
spare moment practising their parts. In 
fact, the whole village, today numbering 
2,000 souls, becomes a play-shop, where 
choristers, musicians, seamstresses, and 
actors, to say nothing of innkeepers and 
shop-owners, prepare for the event. 

The artistic director of the present 
performance is Johann Georg Lang. 
Anton Lang, three times the Christus, 
now speaks the prologue, and Alois 
Lang, this year’s Christ, is the same who 
interested spectators by his fiery inter- 
pretation of the part four years ago. 
Many of the other characters also re- 
main the same as in 1930. 

It was in that year that the enormous 
covered amphitheater at the foot of the 
Alps was enlarged to accommodate 5,300 
persons. The huge stage of the theater, 
formerly open to the sky, is now roofed 
with glass to protect actors and costumes 
in case of rain. The natural scenery of 
the majestic green mountains forms a 
suitable backdrop. 

Proceeds from the Passion Play are 
divided into four parts, one each for the 
church, the costumes, the preparation 
of guest houses, and the cast. Naturally 
the entire community profits from the 
great influx of visitors, as the length of 
the play makes it necessary to arrive 
the night before the performance and 
stay over until the following day. 

Every effort is being made to make 
the forthcoming event a success. Ger- 
man railroads will run special Passion 
Play trains with a 60 per cent reduction 
in fare, and other rail rates for tourists 
in Germany have been cut drastically. 
Tickets for lodgings, meals, and play 
should be purchased in advance through 
tourist agencies. 

Aside from the world interest in the 
Passion Play, Oberammergau is worthy 
of a visit at any season. The picturesque 
hamlet beside the winding river is ringed 
by deep green forests and giant hills. 
For centuries the skill of the villagers 
in wood carving has made them famous 
throughout Christendom. To watch them 
going about their daily tasks is almost 
as interesting as to see them take part 
in the play itself. In characteristic Ba- 
varian fashion the exteriors of their 
houses are replete with carving and 
bright with frescoes. There is the Hansel 
und Gretel house to delight the lover 
of fairy tales, the museum containing 
the original manuscript of ‘the first Pas- 
sion Play, and other old documents and 
records. But not the least of the glory 
lies in the beautiful green hills, and in 
the old castles and monastery not far 
from the village. (Continued on page 56) 
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A THREE-WEEK TRIP VIA FRANCE-AFLOAT 
COSTS NO MORE THAN A HOLIDAY AT HOME 


A CHANCE phrase in a book... a 
memory of Paris .. . sets the travel 
fever racing through the veins. Re- 
cover (or discover) Europe this 


summer! It’s time to take that 
grand vacation you’ve deferred, 
perhaps, for four lean years. And 
surprisingly enough, it need cost no 
more than going to the seashore or 
the mountains! 

A three-week trip, via French 
Line Cabin ships, brings Europe 
within reach of even the moderate 
income. (Expenses aboard are paid 
in dollars.) And consider the possi- 
bilities of France-Afloat! ... The 
extra days of Continental atmos- 
phere. The inspired French Line 
cuisine. The irreproachable wines, 
at reasonable prices. The perfect, 
English-speaking service. The mod- 
ern comforts and the excellent 


library. Then there’s always inter- 
esting, intelligent company on the 
Cabin liners . . . plus deck-sports, 
games, entertainment. 
Across-and-back on a French Line 
ship is a pleasant introduction and 
finale to Europe. (And throughout 
the voyage there is the security 
afforded by staunch Breton seaman- 
ship, renowned for centuries.) Con- 
sult your travel agent now, about a 
trip on France-Afloat this summer. 
He will be glad to help you make 
all the arrangements, without charg- 
ing you for his services. .. . French 


Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 





@ ILE DE FRANCE, Apr. 14, May 5 
and 26, June 16 ¢ PARIS, Apr. 7 and 
28, May 19, June 9 * CHAMPLAIN, 
Apr. 21, May 12, June 2 and 23 
LAFAYETTE, May 16, June 13 
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England’: Finest 


One-Day Tour 
through Shakespeare's 


land 


Stratford-on-Avon, birthplace of Shake- 
speare... Warwick Castle, home of 
ancient England’s most powerful family 
..-Kenilworth Castle, the scene of 
Scott’s great novel...all in a fascinat- 
ing one-day tour! 

And what a pleasant, comfortable 
journey it is! You leave London by 
Paddington Station, changing later to 
a luxurious motor coach. For the next 
few hours you journey over the roads 
of rural England...the very roads that 
Shakespeare himself travelled time and 
again. You explore ancient ivy-clad 
castles and visit Shakespeare’s birth- 
place and Anne Hathaway’s cottage. 

This one-day tour will live forever in 
your memory, giving you a finer appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare’s genius and a 
vivid picture of the historical back- 
ground of his immortal plays. Yet the 
entire cost is only $9.00 first class 
throughout including transportation, 
motor coach, entrance fees, luncheon, 
tea and gratuities. Send today for liter- 
ature describing the complete trip. 
Write any office of the American Ex- 
press Co., or ask your local travel agent 
for information. 


GREAT WESTERN 


¢ RAILWAY « 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


(General Agent for the U.S.A.) 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Travel Notes and Books 


@ ¢ THOSE wHO waNT to know the 
England of the English cannot cling to 
tourist- routes and depend exclusively 
on the prattle of guides, however useful 
and well-informed they may be. Better 
for them to follow the road as it was 
traveled by a romantic king, by a fa- 
vorite character of fiction, by a poet or 
a novelist. In this method of running 
from town to village, from inn to church, 
they get a cross-section of English life 
—old and new. So says Thomas Burke, in 
“The Beauty of England”, (McBride, $3). 
Mr. Burke is equally familiar with the 
Great North Road and with unfrequented 
byways. He knows the inns which have 
played a part in history; he knows En- 
glish villages and towns, from thriving 
ports to isolated hamlets, with their 
legends and stories. His book entertains 
while it instructs. After reading it you 
will go out of your way to see Norwich 
or Boston. And wherever you wander 
—to Chipping Campden, or Glastonbury, 
or Totnes—you will associate the places 
with the anecdotes you have read. 


e @ <A Larce NuMBER of universities 
and schools in Europe offer special 
courses for summer students from for- 
eign countries. There are sessions in lit- 
erature, history, music, the arts and 
sciences, as well as in languages. The 
student combines study with travel and 
an intimate glimpse of life in a university 
town, and has an opportunity to meet 
men and women from many parts of 
the world. For example, a short time 
ago a boarding house at Cambridge, En- 
gland, lodged a group: of fifteen persons 
representing six different nationalities 
and as many professions. 

“Summer Courses Abroad” is the title 
of an up-to-date pamphlet which gives 
detailed information about the chief cen- 
ters. It is issued by the Educational Ser- 
vice department of the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican, North German Lloyd, and is free. 


@ ¢@ SPEAKING of these summer courses, 
we must not forget that universities from 
coast to coast in the United States offer 
similar opportunities, and that any uni- 
versity will send out its summer bulle- 
tin for the asking. The Committee on 
Cultural Relations (112 East 19 Street, 
New York City) also announces a July 
seminar at Mexico City. 


@ © Nor To BE outdone by the air-con- 
ditioned Baltimore and Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania railroads, and the adventures of 
Union Pacific into streamlining, the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford an- 
nounces that fifty de luxe coaches have 
been ordered for passenger service. 
These cars are to be the last word in 
comfort and luxury. They were de- 
signed by Walter Darwin Teague, a 
specialist in designing consumer products, 
with an eye to recapturing the trade lost 
to bus, air, and private car service. ‘The 
trains will be streamlined, completely air 
conditioned so that soot as well as heat 
and cold will be excluded, and the seats 
will rival the deep-cushioned easy. chairs 
of home or club. From all accounts life on 
the New Haven is to be so pleasant that 
people will travel just for the ride. 
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OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY 
There is a place on earth where piety and faith 
will live, it seems, forever. To the world at large, 
evidence of this undying reverence is presented 
only once each decade—The Passion Play. This 
year, the 300th Anniversary, there will be as 
many as 33 performances, ample for travelers to 


combine, at low cost, their trip to Europe with 
a visit to Oberammergau. 
Apply to your own Agent, or 
AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
400 Madison Ave., New York City 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
65 Broadway, New York City 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Manhattan Offers 


Continued from page 48 


Melvyn Douglas (depicting the hus- 
band who just can’t seem to stick to his 
homework) has played opposite Greta 
Garbo—in the films. Such an accomplish- 
ment in itself should pack ’em in. A. 
E. Thomas, the author, is an old-timer, 
of the Jones-Pinero school. But though 
No More Ladies is anchored to comedy 
traditions,, its contemporary trappings 
prevent its being a museum-piece. 


The Shining Hour 


Play by Keith Winter. Presented 
by Max Gordon. 


LADYS Cooper, one of England’s most 

celebrated actresses, finally has made 
ler appearance on the Manhattan stage. 
She should be seen by all professing the 
slightest interest in the theater. In The 
Shining Hour she and her very compe- 
tent associates create a group of remark- 
ably living people from a manuscript 
without unusual distinction. The story 
of a pair of mis-marriages, and eventual 
adjustment through tragic death, re- 
sembles that of any number of other 
recent plays. 

The scene is an Elizabethan farmhouse 
in Yorkshire, and the cast is entirely 
British-Canadian. 

The Shining Hour is a strange affair. 
With a plot in itself hackneyed, it yet 
affords the players réles which bring out 
a full range of emotions. All the people, 
being real, have moments of clear and 
logical vision and other moments of blind 
rage. The miracle is that through it all 
emerges such a definitely superior level 
of acting. It is this unbreaking intelli- 
gence, on the part of Gladys Cooper and 
all the others, that must be saluted. 
Once again distinguished acting has made 
of a so-so play a production that is re- 
quired seeing. 


@ OrnER pLays worth seeing include: 
those reviewed in the February issue 
(Ah, Wilderness!, Mary of Scotland, and 
Men In White), those reviewed in the 
March issue (particularly Tobacco 
Road), Big Hearted Herbert, Her Mas- 
ter’s Voice, The Pursuit of Happiness 
and She Loves Me Not. Newcomers 
worthy of mention include Broomsticks 
(a Pennsylvania hex play, revealing the 
incongruous superstitions of old Dutch 
families), Sing And Whistle (a little 
domestic comedy with Ernest Truex 
playing his usual henpecked réle pleas- 
antly enough), and Richard of Bordeaux 
(with Dennis King in an historical play 
that doesn’t quite jell). 


Noteworthy Musicals 


Ane it has been a poor month for 
musicals. Nothing new has ap- 
peared, as these notes are being made, 
which is somewhat of a mystery. Usual- 
ly there -are a good half-dozen at least. 
Instead, so it is reported, Earl Carroll’s 
Murder at the Vanities is packing up its 
chorus gals, and its murderer, and calling 
it a run. The Ziegfeld Follies and As 
Thousands Cheer (reviewed February) 
are still at the top of the scrawny heap. 
Continued on page 58 
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XX 


Try a complete change this year. Spend a thrilling holiday in Britain. ..Southampton, 
Glasgow and Liverpool are only a few days away from America. Travel on British trains 
luxuriously equipped and where even third class is super-comfortable. #% Britain is an ever- 
changing pageant of the old and the new. Gay resorts, music, art, theatres, splendid shops 
and salons on one hand and a pageant of historic shrines, abbeys, castles, cathedrals and cus- 
toms on the other. Explore the pathway of centuries one day if you choose—on another, see 
a pageant of sports at Wimbledon, Epsom, Cowes, Gleneagles, or St. Andrews. ## A pageant 
of beauty and absorbing interest to enjoy every day, utterly unlike anything you have ex- 
perienced before and impossible to see elsewhere. % The Continent is easily reached from 
London and you have a number of de luxe routes to choose from, including the favourite 
“Golden Arrow” way to Paris and the famous Harwich routes to Holland and Belgium. # We 
have planned a number of trips covering the most interesting places to see—with steam- 
ship and railroad tickets, hotels, sightseeing, meals—everything included—here’s a sample: 





FOR FREE BOOKLET with maps and 
illustrations, write Dept. 24. 


33-DAY TOUR—ALL EXPENSES~$500 


New York ... Southampton... London... Shakespeare 
¥. R. DESTER, Generel Traffic Manager Land ... Windermere... English Lakes... Trossachs... 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH Kyles of Bute...lona & Staffa.. : Giedenien Lage 
RAILWAYS Ine. Inverness.. Edinburgh -. Durham & York..Lincoln.. Ely 
dia ist ...Cherb ... New York 

$51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. N.Y. | ~_C*mbsidee.--Caleis...Paris...Cherbourg... New Yee 











ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
RAT LWAYS Sve. 
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Maine 

‘. Visit Acadia é 

National Park 
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Come to Maine and see Acadia National 
Park—the only national park in the East 
bordering the ocean. The view from the new 
and famous Cadillac Mountain Drive is the 
most glorious scenic panorama on the Atlan- 
tic Coast. Don’t miss it. 

From Acadia Park go on, if you like, to 
famous Aroostook County, to the Gaspé 
Peninsula or to the Maritime Provinces. Plan 
your Maine trip now. Mail the coupon. 


va MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





Maine Publicity Bureau 

840 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 
Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet 
giving all information on Maine Vacations. 
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NAUHEIM 


GERMANY 


Now more than ever, is the modern woman 
and the man of affairs in need of the vigor- 
ous health which Bad Nauheim offers. Bad 
Nauheim: the world famous resort for 
heart and vascular diseases and also for 
gout, rheumatism and ailments of the 
digestive organs. Carbonic acidulous 
brine-thermae; authoritative treatments, 
the William G. Kerckhoff Institute. Rest- 
ful hotels extend cheerful hospitality dur- 
ing an all year season. Pleasant diversions, 
music, golf, sports, amid the charm of 
woodland and flowers. Illustrated folders 
from German Tourist Information Office, 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and 
all first class travel bureaus. 
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| All the King's Horses 

















Romantic musical presented by 
Harry L. Cort and C. H. Abram- 
son. 
sed 1s the ancient fairy-tale of the 
bored king who switches places with 
a commoner whom he resembles. Here 
the commoner happens to be a movie 
star from Hollywood, and being from 
Hollywood he thinks nothing of substi- 
tuting for the King, particularly in 
couching with the Queen. (It’s all in the 
spirit of good clean fun, you understand, 
as the program suggests, by describing it 
as “A Royal Escapade in a Little Euro- 
pean Kingdom .. . Let us call it Lang- 
enstein.”) Needless to say, the King 
eventually misses his old schedule, and 
all turns out for the best. One good tune 
bobs up: “I Found A Song”. Quite a 
number of sour Tin Pan Alley-ites prob- 
ably could tell where it was found. Nancy 
McCord, Guy Robertson and Andrew 
Tombes give of their best. 


Important Films: 
Catherine the Great 


Presented by London Films-United 
Artists. 


iy Is high time to attest the reputation 
of Elizabeth Bergner. German by 
birth, she has achieved a marked degree 
of success in London, where she _ has, 
apparently, become God’s gift to the 
dramatic critics. 

Catherine the Great takes its place with 
the few truly superb films of the year. 
The Russian Empress had so complex 
and contradictory a nature, that history 
itself could not adequately describe her. 
Thus the film version of her early life 
is far from realistic in its treatment. At 
first it is difficult to accept the sweetly- 
timid little creature of Miss Bergner as 
the same Catherine whose free-style 
morality, and dictatorial actions, were 
notorious throughout Europe. And never 
is the breezy Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., the 
subnormal husband Peter of actuality. 
Yet, in her mature performance, Miss 
Bergner makes one forget all this; ac- 
cept the Catherine of her creation, and 
agree with the verdicts of London critics. 
Sentimentalized the film is, but filled 
with convincing emotional scenes of 
power and great beauty. Bergner enters 
our gallery of celluloid immortals. 


@ OTHER EXCELLENT recent films include: 
It Happened One Night (Clark Gable 
and Claudette Colbert); The House of 
Rothschild, a great film with George 
Arliss; Palooka (an insanity concerning 
a prize-fighting “cluck” and his manager, 
with Jimmy Durante and his nose im- 
proving with age); David Harum (with 
Will Rogers, America’s number-one 
hayseed oracle better on the screen than 
he is sometimes in print); Death Takes 
A Holiday (Frederic March plays old 
man Death, who makes his appearance 
as a guest of an Italian nobleman). 


Places to Go: 
Sights and Sounds 
part oF Manhattan so completely 


Oo 
N expresses the fantastic wealth and 


scientific modernity of today’s New 








Congress 
is in Session 


The activities of politics, business 
and society are more colorful 
than ever before. You will enjoy 
Washington this winter. 


The best in accommodations, 
location and smart surroundings 
are available at this distinctive 
hotel. Write or wire for reservations. 


Nathan Sinrod, Manager 





HAY-ADAMS HOUSE 


LAFAYETTE PARK AT SIXTEENTH 


NATHAN SINROO,MGR. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Read GENE TUNNEY’S 


article on the History of Prize Fighting in 
APRIL GOLDEN BOOK 


At your newsstand at 25ce or send order to 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
233 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


BIG VALUE 


Return this “ad” and $2 for 
next 12 issues of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD; next 
3 issues of monthly stock rat- 
ings and data book; “A Nota- 
ble Stock Value”; “10 Prom- 
ising Stocks for 1934”; “Scut- 
tling 10,000,000 Utility Inves- 
tors”; “How to Protect Your 
Capital Against Dollar De- 
valuation” and personal ad- 
vice on any 5 securities. Re- 
turn this “ad” and $2 today 
for all the above aids to your 





investment success. 


Te INANCIAL WORLD 
53-WW Park Place New York 
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York as the Grand Central Terminal 
zone. For here, to ‘allow trains to rush 
underground to the very heart of Man- 
hattan, the greatest skyscrapers are 
built, literally, on stilts. “Even the 
new Waldorf-Astoria is built above the 
tracks of the New York Central, which 
owns most of the land in the section. In 
the same way Columbia University owns 
great slices of property in the vicinity 
of the Woolworth Building, and the land 
upon which Rockefeller Center is built. 
Now that we are midtown, what do the 
night clubs and hotels offer? There’s the 
Central Park Casino, of course, and not 
far distant is the “Continental Grill” of 
the St. Moritz Hotel, featuring Leon 
Belasco’s orchestra. At the nearby, and 
ever-popular Essex House (160 Central 
Park South) is Glen Gray and the Casa 
Loma Orchestra, playing nightly in the 
“Colonnades.” The Park Central “Cocoa- 
nut: Grove”, and its new “Tic-Toc Club” 
provide abundant entertainment. The 
Hotel Pierre “Neptune Room” has Dick 
O’Brien in charge of the bar, and good 
music. The: Waldorf “Empire Room” has 
Enric Madriguera’s orchestra. The Shel- 
ton has long been a favorite of mine, 
with its pool, roof-garden, and excellent 
library and public rooms. The Cafe 
Madison is close at hand (15 East 58). 
Drop around there for cocktails, or go 
to Tony’s (haunt of Broadway celebri- 
ties, at 59 West 52.). The Ambassador 
tea dansantes are famous: Happy Fel- 
ton’s and Jeno Bartal’s’ orchestras; 
Maurice and Cordova. The Biltmore 
Casino Glen and the Commodore should 
be visited. 

Hungry? Try the Hearthstone, or 
one of the many and satisfying Long- 
champs restaurants, Keen’s English Chop 
House (36th, near 6th) or Reubens. 
Dinty Moore’s, Lindy’s, the Algonquin in 
Times Square and Cafe Loyale. 

Among night-clubs, the old Palais 
D’Or has been converted into a huge 
Music Hall, and named Palais Royal 
(48th Street at Broadway). Phil Harris’ 
orchestra is there, Leah Ray, and an 
elaborate chorus; which should give the 
Casino de Paree, on 54th, as well as the 
Hollywood, and N.T.G.’s new Paradise 
across Broadway, something to think 
about. The Casino de Paree is presenting 
revues nearly as spectacular as Roxy’s. 


Exhibits, Conventions 


® AMONG THE interesting art exhibitions 
of the month is that being held until 
April 13, at the Raymond galleries (40 
East 49th Street). A survey of the de- 
velopment of graphic arts. The Museum 
of Modern Art (11 West 53rd) is show- 
ing Machine Art, until April 16. From 
April 9 to May 19, the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists is having a show at 
Grand Central Palace. 


® Conventions include: Travelers Pro- 
tective Association, State Division, April 
7, L. Gosselin, 327 East 63 Street, 
N. Y. C., Secretary; Quality Bakers of 
Am., W. S. Allison, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y. C., Secretary; Nat’l C’l Am. Im- 
porters and Traders, Inc., April 19, C. 
Riotte, 45 East 17, N. Y. C., Secretary; 
Tanners Council of Am. (exhibit), April 
16-17, J. L. Nelson, 44 Park Row, N. Y. 
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Along with thousands of others, you may 
be planning to go to Hawaii some day. It 
would be only natural. This island para- 
dise has won a permanent place in the 
affections of the world. Somehow it sums 
up rest, recreation, rejuvenation. 


What may at first have seemed extravagant 
overstatement concerning these islands of 
eternal May has proved a matter of statis- 
tics. Even the most prose-minded visitors 
to Hawaii have grown lyrical in singing its 
praises and started others planning to go. 


But now you can stop “just planning”, 
for the time of going and the cost of get- 
ting there are down to practical figures. 
Besides, no exchange, customs, or pass- 
ports to worry about for travelers from 
the United States. 


A visit to Hawaii may now be included 
easily in the usual vacation period. Fast 
steamer and train schedules make it possi- 
ble. It’s less than five days to Honolulu 
from Los Angeles, San Francisco, or Van- 
couver! The cost as low as $110 First Class! 
. . $75 Cabin Class! one way from the 


Pacific Coast. Furthermore, rail fares are 
ait 


time to “JUST 


PLANNING’ ‘nip to 
CUUTUA 








reduced and Pullman surcharges abol- 
ished . . . a combination of inducements 


that urge “go now”. 


No more beautiful, more popular season 
than summer to enjoy Hawaii. Gentle 
trade breezes to cool you, a mingling of 
ginger lily and hundreds of other sweet- 
scented blossoms to delight your senses. 


Remember, too, “Hawaii” is, not just one, 
but a cluster of islands of unsurpassed 
beauty...Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai, 
linked by modern airplane and steamer 
facilities. Hotel accommodations are of the 
best, bot: from the standpoint of service 
and reasonable rates. To be sure, bring 
your golf clubs, for Hawaii’s velvet fair- 
ways are magnificent. 


Almost next door to you there is a com- 
petent travel agent. Ask for a free new 


booklet*, whose cold facts tell glowingly 
of Hawaii. Or kindly write to 


mapas $ 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


211 Market St., San Francisco 


246 Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles 


A community organization with headquarters in Honolulu, for the dissemination 
of free, authoritative information about the entire Territory of Hawaii, U. S. A. 


%*For a larger book, copiously colored, with maps and pictures... 


send 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 
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Any authorized Hamburg-American or Lloyd 
agent in your locality will furnish you with 
valuable travel information and illustrated 


{ folders featuring this cruise. e 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD | 


57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 



























country will settle down to its codes, its 
insured bank deposits, it controlled 
crops, its chipped dollar, and its puri- 
fied exchanges. Instead of a hero on 
horseback the President will become 
merely an administrative commissar 
against whom grievances gradually will 
accumulate. 


Reorganization Under Way 


“Jeonaei we have the danger that 
recovery may get out of control. 
The division of the New Deal into two 
parts, one devoted to recovery and the 
other to reorganization, is not original 
but it is extremely useful at this point. 
The Banking Act of 1933, providing for 
the insurance of bank deposits, a ban 
on the speculative use of bank funds, 
and the elimination of financial skull- 
duggery, is an illustration of reorganiza- 
tion. The Public Works Administration, 
with its original appropriation of 3,300 
million dollars, is a good illustration of 
recovery activity. Under the latter, in 
addition to the PWA, we have the Civil 
Works Administration, the Federal Re- 
lief Administration, and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

Reorganization is evident along six 
major lines: banking, monetary, invest- 
ment, transportation, business, and ag- 
riculture. Banking has already been 
mentioned. 

Monetary reorganization has received 
more attention than any of the other 
fields with the possible exception of the 
NRA. The Federal Securities Act of 
1933 and the Fletcher-Rayburn bill for 
the regulation of stock exchanges contain 
the New Deal’s blue-prints for invest- 
ment reform. 

The Transportation Act of 1933—with 
the appointment of a chief codrdinator, 
the repeal of the recapture clause, and 
the mandate to codperate—is, next to 
government ownership, the final stage 
in the elimination of competitive wastes 
in railroad transportation. The NRA has 
a threefold purpose: to provide un- 
employment relief, to improve the bar- 
gaining position of the worker, and to 
eliminate competitive drains upon busi- 
ness energy. Finally we have the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, designed 
to provide parity prices for eight major 
agricultural crops, i. e., prices which will 
give these crops the same power in 
exchange for other commodities and 
services which they enjoyed in the five- 
year period before the War. 

This constitutes the structural frame- 
work of economic reorganization. It is 
the permanent contribution of the New 
Deal to American life. 

In terms of federal income, these six 
items are more than self-supporting. The 
profit on dollar devaluation more than 
compensates any out-of-pocket expenses 
in connection with processing taxes and 
benefit payments in the field of agricul- 
ture, or any other costs not specifically 
provided. The direct political value of 
these measures is uncertain. There is no 
system of precise political accounting 


New Deal Danger Points 


Continued from page 24 
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which will tell the Washington solons 
how many votes the Transportation Act 
of 1933, for example, will secure and how 
many it will alienate. That is the ac- 
count in which every congressional vote 
is resolved by the assiduous legislator . 
who would fain remain in Washington. 

The results from the various recovery 
measures are politically much more spe- 
cific and nourishing. When Congressman 
Tattertwiggle secures a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars from the PWA, for a post- 
office in Four Corners, he knows exactly 
héw many* loyal Democrats (or Republi- 
cans) this will attach to his train. It 
alienates practically no voters, offers ma- 
terial sustenance to some and pleasure 
to many more. Furthermore, when the 
Congressman campaigns for reélection his 
unquestioned rhetorical gifts touch new 
highs in extolling the value of his serv- 
ices to his constituency. Usually it is a 
most effective appeal. 

Of course there are always a few 
misguided citizens who claim that the 
local statesman has really used federal 
funds to purchase his reélection, and 
that Four Corners needed a new post- 
office as much as the Congressman needed 
a lipstick. 


Can Recovery by Expenditure Be 
Halted? 


T IS THE EASE with which billions 

of dollars are voted in the name 
of recovery that invests the remedy with 
the peril of abuse. The good already 
done is lauded, the distress which abides 
is painted in harrowing colors. Respect- 
able authority is summoned to vouch for 
the beneficial effects of increased buying 
power. Merchants testify to the increase 
in sales, resulting from government 
checks. The clamor for the restoration 
of federal pay cuts by Washington mer- 
chants and newspapers, the demand for 
the continuation of CWA, for the increase 
in public works appropriations, and 
finally the never-ceasing wail of the 
veterans, are all active illustrations. Has 
the Administration the political fortitude 
to resist this pressure! 

We may sum up the five weak points 
in the New Deal ramparts as follows: 

1. Social control in the past has al- 
ways been exercised by a dictator or 
limited ruling group—never by ‘an un- 
limited Democracy. 

2. The unity and power of present 
control is due to a peculiar and acci- 
dental combination of circumstances 
which is temporary. 

3. The New Deal is not a distinct 
philosophy. It has no central unifying 
thread. Being the opportunism of a 
single man it cannot convert adherents 
who will carry on. Its secondary lead- 
ership is mediocre. 

4. Strong popular support of the Pres- 
ident is due in part to the rapidity of 
action in initial stages of the New Deal. 
This cannot continue indefinitely. 

5. Recovery expenditures have proved 
so easy and so palatable politically that 
the Administration may not be able to 
bring them to a halt. 
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Wine Makers of America 


Continued from page 37 


to disease, and often it is a story of 
paradoxes. Most if not all of California’s 
vines came from Europe; and large sec- 
tions of European vineyards when 
blighted by disease have been restocked 
with vines brought from the United 
States. Phylloxera is most dreaded, a 
parasite which attacks the root of the 
vine; but there is also the Anaheim dis- 
ease which destroys the leaf. 

Commercial vineyards bear no re- 
semblance to the tangled grapevines and 
arbors that the backyard farmer knows. 
Vines usually grow around posts and 
wires, with space between the rows for 
tractor cultivators. A large vineyard 
like that of Guasti in California will also 
have its own miniature railroad and 
dump cars. A spindly root is planted, 
when new acres are laid out, a cutting 
from a vine of known quality. Within 
two or three years it should bear grapes 
in quantity. Pruning is a science in 
itself, though the main stalk may live 
to a venerable age. There are vines still 
bearing after seventy years. 

What sort of climate and soil is re- 
quired? Well, California raises grapes 
on hillsides and in the valleys, on the 
coast and in the interior, on former wheat 
and ranch lands and in the reclaimed 
desert, in sandy loam, clay loam, black 
loam, and silt loam. 

The answer is that the grape grower, 
by his own experimentation or that of 
someone else, has discovered what va- 
riety or varieties of the fruit will grow 
best on his land. If his land is deficient 
in rainfall he draws upon engineering 
science to bring water from the far-off 
Colorado or from rivers that rise in 
snow-clad mountains. 


Where Domestic Wines Are Made 


INCE THE VINES themselves came 

to California from Europe, and 
were brought by foreign-born already 
skilled in the allied arts of raising 
grapes and making wine, it is not strange 
that European names have persisted. 
Thus a catalogue of California wines re- 
sembles a French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese gazetteer. Furthermore, it is not 
merely the vines and the wines that carry 
on these names of European origin; listen 
to the roll call of the directors of the 
Wine Producers Association: Barlotti, Bis- 
ceglia, Cella, Concannon, Cribari, Dema- 
teis, Federspiel, Jones (!), and so on 
through the alphabet. 

The largest single vineyard in this 
hemisphere is that of the Italian Vine- 
yard Company, at Guasti in San Bernar- 
dino County, California, 4500 acres of 
former desert land now smiling by virtue 
of irrigation. Strangely enough, it is 
owned by a woman. Secondo Guasti, her 
husband, came to the United States via 
Mexico a half-century back, and began’ 
to plant grape vines, more and more 
each year. But when Guasti died, not 
long ago, fate brought death soon after- 
ward to his son and partner. At the 
critical moment when repeal was opening 
up limitless possibilities, Madam Louisa 
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Guasti, who had been wife of one and 
mother of the other, took over the re- 
sponsibility for what had become the 
Italian Vineyard Company. Modestly 
she holds the office of vice-president, 
with James A. Barlotti as president. 

Equally romantic is the story of. the 
founding and growth of the vineyards and 
wineries of the Italian-Swiss Colony at 
Asti, in Sonoma County, north of San 
Francisco. Here, too, there is more than 
half a century of experience. The colony 
was founded in 1881 by Andrea Sbharboro, 
to provide work for Italian and Swiss 
immigrants then among San Francisco’s 
unemployed. The right soil was sought, 
land was purchased, cuttings were 
brought from France and Italy, wineries 
were built, and, last but not least, wine- 
makers were imported. It is said that 
this Italian-Swiss Colony’s Chianti sur- 
passes the European product. Its Golden 
State champagne won the grand prize at 
the International Exposition in Turin in 
1911, in competition with the most fa- 
mous brands of Europe. 

Perhaps most familiar among present- 
day labels are those of Fruit Industries, 
Ltd., a huge codperative organization of 
California vintners and wine growers, of 
which Secondo Guasti was president and 
general manager at the time of his death. 

The smallest commercial vineyards are 
of 10 acres only. In fact the average size 
is not more than 17% acres, with 30,000 
individual vineyards in the state. All 
grapes are picked by hand, mostly by 
Italian labor though there are French, 
Portuguese, Germans, some Swedes and 
Armenians, and the Japanese and Mexi- 
can labor to which California agriculture 
is accustomed. 

It is estimated that California will sup- 
ply 90 per cent or more of our domestic 
wines; but when quality is spoken of, 
rather than quantity, the Finger Lakes 
district of New York plainly has some- 
thing to say. There is also an important 
Ohio grape industry. Once it flourished 
along the Ohio River, around Cincin- 
nati, sponsored chiefly by the original 
Nicholas Longworth, grandfather of the 
late Speaker. But disease killed the 
vines there and the industry shifted 
northward to the shore and islands of 
Lake Erie. A third district of import- 
ance is in southern New Jersey, notably 
around the Renault winery at Egg 
Harbor. 

New York boasts of the largest terri- 
tory planted for champagne grapes in 
the United States, a belt about thirty 
miles long and five miles wide along Lake 
Keuka. Here the Pleasant Valley Wine 
Company (now in its seventy-fifth year) 
makes Great Western champagne and the 
Urbana Wine Company makes Gold Seal 
champagne. New York champagnes 
rival the best of France. Great Western 
received the highest award at the Brus- 
sels Exposition of 1910. Both these 
wineries, and others in the same Steuben 
County of New York State, have started 
in where they left off before prohibition 
came, when they produced 1! millions 
gallons of still wine yearly. 
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Dine and dance to the music 
of Glen Gray and the Casa 
Loma Orchestra playing nightly 
in the Colonnades. Broadcast- 
ing over the Columbia System. 
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Hugo Black 
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of a former prominent Republican mem- 
ber of the House. 

“The original aviation enthusiast, gaz- 
ing out of his plane along the trail he 
had pioneered, had neither time, oppor- 
tunity nor money to visit Washington 
and sit among the money changers as 
they divided up the air-mail map,” Sen- 
ator Black said. “Before long he found 
his line taken away from him. He could 
sell out for the price he could get, or 
he could see his cherished line gradually 
die from subsidized competition. When 
the air-mail map had been redrafted it 
was found that the annual $18,000,000 
subsidy was controlled more than 90 
per cent by four companies. 

“At the directors’ tables there sat not 
the pioneer air pilots, but the masters of 
American finance. The control of Amer- 
ican aviation had been ruthlessly taken 
away from the men who could fly and 
bestowed upon bankers, brokers, pro- 
moters, and politicians, sitting in their 
inner offices, allotting among themselves 
the, taxpayers’ money.” 

Senator Black’s legislative program for 
corrécting abuses will not be formulated 
until his investigation is over. But al- 
ready he has made up his mind that 
these things should be done: 

Prohibit free passes and special. privi- 
leges on subsidized ships and air lines 
to members of Congress and other gov- 
ernment officials, except on official busi- 
ness. Prohibit maintenance of lobby- 
ists. Limit high salaries drastically, also 
expense accounts and perquisites of of- 
ficials of subsidized companies. Forbid 
government employees from leaving to 
join subsidized companies until after the 
lapse of a certain length of time. Limit 
profits to a reasonable return on actual 
investment. Insure that subsidized ship 
construction be on ships of sufficient 
speed and modern equipment to be use- 
ful in time of war. Compel employment 
of Americans at decent wage levels on 
subsidized ships. Require uniform book- 
keeping systems with penalties for im- 
proper entries. Protect honest stock- 
holders from manipulative profits of 
promoters. Impose drastic regulation, if 
not prohibition, on holding companies 
affiliated with subsidized concerns. Pro- 
tect American shippers from unfair rates 
fixed by agreements of ship operators 
with each other and with certain foreign 
lines. Prohibit American flag ship op- 
erators from holding an interest in for- 
eign competing lines. 

“The question,” Senator Black says, 
“is whether, if the Government is going 
to aid certain industries and businesses, 
it should have complete control or leave 
control to others. Both systems have 
their evils. I believe that if the Gov- 
ernment is to supply the major portion 
of funds for such operations, it ought 
to have complete control. But if we 
leave the management to private busi- 
ness, there should be every possible safe- 
guard thrown around the Government’s 
contribution. If conditions now exist- 
ing are continued, we soon will have 
no merchant marine. Money for build- 
ing ships has been diverted to profits.” 
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You can always find 
comfortable rooms: 
hospitable service 
and excellent inex- 
pensive cuisine.... 


FROM FOUR DOLLARS 
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FOR A TRUE APPRECIATION 
OF THE FAMOUS SPRING 
SEASON 


Ideally, fashionably situated on the 
Boardwalk, directly overlooking beach 
and sea, Hotel Dennis offers the cozy 
comfort of home with the luxury of 
leisure perfectly attended and supple- 
mented with a famed cuisine. 
Extensive sun decks and solaria flank 
a colorful Garden Terrace. 

Ocean view from guest rooms. Games 
and entertainment—special features for 
children. 

Interesting Spring Rates. American 
and European Plans. 

Golf. Horseback Riding. Roller 
Chairing. Theatres. Cards. Concerts. 
Dances. 

Annual Atlantic City Horse Show 
May 16-17-18-19. 


WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 
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Little Did I Dream... 


Little did I dream that in less than one year after I 
started on Executive Management training I would 
be called upon, through the death of one in our 
or i ion, to shoul the p ibilities I am 
now assuming. The help I received from this train- 
ing gave me cnaee confidence to go ahead with 
the job... . and if I had not been prepared I would 
have joined the army of unemployed over a year ago. 
—D. J. D., Toledo, Ohio 


Everlastingly New... 


I have gained ro profit and pleasure from the 
intensive study I have made of the entire training. 
It is one of the most potent influences in my busi- 
ness life, and I am constantly re-reading and re- 
ferring to it. The completion of my study of this 
course will never be, for it is everlastingly new and 
far-reaching in its field. 
J. H. P. G., Spokane, Wash. 


Already Promoted... 


Your training in Executive Management has cer- 
tainly helped me with my work, as I have recently 
been promoted to Local Manager of the company 
. .. Surely, if one-fourth of a course can help me 
this much, then other studies should be a won- 
derful and worthwhile investment, financially as 


well as mentally. 
—w. K. L., Aberdeen, Miss. 
Two Promotions—50% Salary Increase... 





anager, and 
. When I tell 


1 300 for what I have 
learned from the study LaSalle’s Executive 
Management course. 


—B: P., San Francisco, Cal. 








@Some of the outstanding ex- 
ecutives whose experiences 
and counsel contributsd to this 
executive training service: 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
HENRY S. DENNISON 

President, Dennison Mfg. Co. 
GEORGE M. VERITY 

Chairman, American Rolling Mill Co. 
WM. R. BASSET 

Chairman, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 
PAUL H. NYSTROM 

Professor of Marketing, 

Columbia University 

FRANK A. VANDERLIP 

Formerly President, National City Bank 
SAUNDERS NORVELL 

President, Remington Arms Co. 
JOHN N. WILLYS 

Chairman, Willys-Overland Co. 
EDWARD M. SKINNER 

Chairman Senior Council, Chicago Associa- 

tion of Commerce 




















MAY, 1934 


It's Tag Time 
in Business! 


How Are YOU Being Ticketed? 


OP men and men 

nearing the top, 

in businesstoday, 

are being re-ticketed. Some 

up—many down—not a few, 

OUT. One-time earners of six fig- 

ures have gone to five—to four. Ten- 

thousand-dollar incomes have shrunk to 

seven—to three—or to nothing. Still others, 

however, in the midst of the excitement are be- 

ing marked UP . . . $3,000 climbing to $5,000 
. » « $5,000 blossoming into $8,000. 


And where does all this tag-day sorting of 
the fittest find YOU? Rated up? Down? Or} st 
stuck at the same old figure of years ago? If 
the latter—if today you're not “on the up” in 
earnings—something vitally serious to think 
about confronts you: as to why, in these times 
when most incomes are tagged down, some men 
are being ticketed for definite and desirable 
advancement. 


Mark-Up Is on “5 M Men” 


Actually, the prizes of prompt promotion, big- 
ger responsibility and more pay, are going 
today to certain individuals on the same basis 
that time has always awarded them. The basis 
of competent, all-round, executive ability. 


“But,” you may say, “I thought this was the 
day of the specialist—the man who is master of 
one particular thing, an authority in his field?” 


So it is. In Business now, as always, the spe- 
cialist is invaluable. But—the highest-powered, 
highest-paid specialist of all is the man who 
has only begun when he has mastered to the 
last detail his own job or his own department 
-.. . the man who, having won recognition as 
the best in his particular work, has not stopped 
there, but has acquired a priceless knowledge 
of ALL the jobs and departments in his organ- 
ization, combined with a keen grasp of their 
relationships both to his specific duties and to 
business and industry as a whole. In short— 
the executive knowledge of the “5 M man” 
whose training in men, methods, materials, 
money and markets, and their mastery, quali- 
fies him for management! 


Why "Knowing the Job” Isn’t Enough 


Take yourself: your present work. Perhaps 
you’ve mastered all its duties; in that sense are 
already a “specialist.” Technically you may 
know your job to its limit. But has that fact 


aligned you for promotion to those best-paid 
executive positions of general manager, sales 
manager, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
comptroller, assistant to the president, or presi- 
dent, that lie ahead? 


The answer is obvious! The thing needed is 
exactly that for lack of which, in these test- 
times of new legislation, retrenchment, reor- 
ganization and competition, mark-downs have 
come to so many. Namely: the need for all- 
round management knowledge covering the 
entire field of Business. 


LaSalle Training Can Put YOU 
In the Mark-Up Class 


Precisely that kind of knowledge—embodying 
the lifetime experience of America’s leading 
executives, summarized, organized and com- 
actly presented for practical use on the _ as 
ast as it is acquired through home study—is 
available to you in LaSalle’s EXECUTIVE 
GEMENT training. 


Every week, many modest -income men and 
women, alert to this need for preparation in the 
fundamental principles, practices and policies 
of modern Business, are turning to this train- 
ing as the one logical way OUT of humdrum 
routine into the mh ged “zone of pro- 
motion.” Quotations at the left are typical of 
thousands of letters in LaSalle files, voicin 
their writers’ enthusiasm as students — an 
their rewards on the job. 


Be Prepared! 


How long you survive these tag-day activities 
in Business . . . whether you arrive near or at 
the top, and by what route .’. . is eritirely your 
own affair. This much, however, is so true that 
no ambitious individual can escape it: the price 
of opportunity is preparation. The opportunity 
that finds you untrained and unready to capi- 
talize it is no opportunity—for YOU. Yet op- 
portunities this year will be the finest and 
most numerous in a decade—and the men and 
women they mark up will be those who can 
accept executive management because they 
have trained for it! 


Fill in the coupon below and secure full par- 
ticulars of this training without obligation. 
We will send a timely and intensely interesting 

let on the subject, whose startling facts 
you should KNOW. 


Executive Management Insiitute 
A Division of LaSalle Extension University — 
Dept. 567-R, 4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Wii 


Kindly send me your new free booklet, ““THE MODERN 
EXECUTIVE,” which outlines your executive training 


program for these changing times. 





